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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1854. 


st. NUNS WELL, ETC.: WITH A NOTICE OF SOME 
REMAINS OF ANCIENT WELL WORSHIP. 


On the western side of the beautiful valley 
through which flows the Trelawny river, and near 
Hobb's Park, in the parish of Pelynt, Cornwall, 
is St. Nun's or St. Ninnie’s Well. Its position 
was, until very lately, to be discovered by the oak 
tree matted with ivy, and the thicket of willow 
and bramble which grew upon its roof. The 
front of the well is of a pointed form, and has a 
rade entrance, about four feet high, and spanned 
above by a single flat stone, which leads into a 

to with an arched roof. The walls on the 
interior are draped with the luxuriant fronts of 

eenwort, hart’s-tongue, and a rich underco- 
yering of liverwort. At the further end of the 
foor is a round granite basin with a deeply- 
moulded brim, and ornamented on its circum- 
ference with a series of rings, each inclosing a 
cross or a ball. The water weeps into it from an 
opening at the back, and escapes again by a hole 
in the bottom. This interesting piece of antiquity 
has been protected by a tradition which we could 
almost wish to attach to some of our cromlechs and 
circles in danger of spoliation. 

An old farmer (so runs the legend) once set his 
eyes upon the granite basin and coveted it; for it 
was not wrong in his eyes to convert the holy font 
to the base uses of the pig's sty; and accordingly 
he drove his oxen and wain to the gateway above, 
for the purpose of removing it. Taking his beasts 
to the entrance of the well, he essayed to drag the 
trough from its ancient bed. For a long time 
it resisted the efforts of the oxen, but at length 
they succeeded in starting it, and dragged it 
slowly up the hill side to where the wain was 
standing. Here, however, it burst away from the 
chains which held it, and rolling back again to the 
well, made a sharp turn and regained its old po- 
sition, where it has remained ever since. Nor will 
any one again attempt its removal, seeing that the 

r, who was previously well to do in the 
vorld, never prospered from that day forward. 
ome people say, indeed, that retribution overtook 

on the spot, the oxen falling dead, and the 
owner being struck lame and speechless. 

Thouzh the superstitious hinds had spared the 
well, time and the storms of winter had been 
lowly ruining it. The oak which grew upon its 
roof had, by its roots, dislodged several stones of 
the arch, and swaying about in the wind, had 
shaken down a large mass of masonry in the in- 
terior, and the greater part of the front. On its 
Tuinous condition being made known to the Tre- 


they ordered its restoration, and the walls were 
replaced after the original plan. 


is no longer to be traced, though still pointed out 
by the older tenantry) were dedicated, it is sup- 
posed, to St. Nonnet or St. Nun, a female saint, 
who, according to William of Worcester, was the 
mother of St. David. 


This well, and a small chapel (the site of which 


In the list of parish 


| churches, &c., and the saints to whom they are 


dedicated, given in Oliver's Monasticon, the name 
is written “S. Nynnina;” in the Ingquisitiones 
Nonarum, a.p. 1342, it is “S. Neomena ;” whilst 
in the rate of Pope Nicholas IV. it is mentioned 
s “Capella Sce Niemyne.” It is, however, hardly 
worth your valuable space to trace our saint 
through all these mazes of orthography. The 
people of the neighbourhood know the well by the 
names St. Ninnie’s, St. Nun’s, and Piskies’ Well. 
It is probable that the latter is, after all, the older 
name, and that the guardianship of the spring was 
usurped at a later period by the saint whose name 
it oceasionally bears. The water was doubtless 
used for sacramental purposes; yet its mystic 
properties, if they were ever supposed to be dis- 


nsed by the saint, have been again transferred, 


in the popular belief, to the piskies. 


In the basin of the well may be found a great 


number of pins, thrown in by those who have 
visited it out of curiosity, or to avail themselves 
of the virtues of its waters. I was anxious to 
know what meaning the peasantry attach to this 
strange custom, and on asking a man at work near 
the spot, was told that it was done “to get the 
good will of the piskies,” who after the tribute of 
a pin not only ceased to mislead them, but ren- 
dered fortunate the operations of husbandry. 


At Madron Well, near Penzance, I observed 


he custom of hanging rags on the thorns which 
grew in the inclosure, Both customs obtain very 
widely, their original intention being, no doubt, 
to procure the favour of the tutelary spirit of the 
fountain, or to testify gratitude for restored 
health. 


In Ireland, where patterns and pilgrimages to 


holy wells are still common, similar customs are 
observed. The following extract may be allowed, 
as it serves to. show that the Irish peasantry en- 
tertain nearly the same idea as our own respecting 
the meaning of these observances. 


Dr. O'Connor, in the third of his Letters of Co- 


lumbanus, addressing his brother, says : 


“T have often inquired of your tenants what they 


themselves thought of their pilgrimages to the wells of 
Kill-Archt, Tobbar-Brighde, ‘Tobbar-Muire, near E)phin, 
and Moore, near Castlereagh, where multitudes assembled 
annually to celebrate what they, in broken English, 
termed ‘ Patterns’ (Patron’s days); and when I pressed 
a very old man, Owen Hester, to state what possible ad- 


| vantage he expected to derive from the singular custom 
. waws | of frequenting, in particular, such old wells‘as were con- 
ny family (on whose property it is situated), | tiguous to an old blasted oak, or an upright unhewn 
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stone, and what the meaning was of the yet more sin- 
gular custom of sticking rags on the branches of such 


tree, and spitting on them, his answer, and the answer of 


the oldest men was, that their ancestors always did it; 
that it was a preservative against Gaesa-Draoidacht, i. e. 
the sorceries of the Druids; that their cattle were pre- 
served by it from infectious disorders; that the daoini 
maethe, i. e. the fairies, were kept in good humour by it; 
and so thoroughly persuaded were they of the sanctity 
of those pagan practices, that they would travel, bare- 
headed and barefooted, from ten to twenty miles for the 
purpose of crawling on their knees round these wells and 
upright stones, and oak trees, westward as the sun travels, 
some three times, some six, some nine, and so on in un- 
even numbers, until their voluntary penance was com- 
pletely fulfilled.” 


“ Hundreds of votive rags and bandages,” says Crofton 


Croker, “ are nailed against (the cross) and hung upon it, | 
Hanway, | 


by those whose faith has made them whole. 
speaking of a similar Oriental custom, says that the rags 
were left ‘in a fond expectation of leaving their diseases 
also on the same spot.’” — Travels into Persia, vol. i. 


The practice of throwing in pins is observed by 
those who visit the beautiful Gothic well at the 
foot of Menacuddle Grove, near St. Austle, Corn- 
wall: 

“On approaching the margin, each visitor, if he hoped 
for good luck through life, was expected to throw a 
crooked pin into the water, and it was presumed that the 
other pins which had been deposited there by former de- 
votees might be seen rising from their beds to meet it 
before it reached the bottom.”— Hitchin and Drew’s 
History of Cornwall, vol. ii. 

In these customs, as observed at the latter well 
and others in Cornwall, we may notice some re- 
mains of the practice of hydromancy, which was 
probably one of the departments of augury among 
the Druids (Borlase, Antig. of Corn., p. 140.). 
Intimations of the future are given by the pre- 
sence or absence, &c. of bubbles which may follow 
the dropping of the pin. 


Many of our Cornish wells, ay rey those | 


under the protection of their saints, have, as in the 
case of St. Nun’s, connected with them some tra- 
dition, intended by those who first gave it cur- 
rency to protect their structures from injury. 
The fine old well of St. Cleer, its ruined bap- 
tistry, and venerable cross, though no longer the 
object of superstitious regard, have been so spared, 
that it would not be difficult to effect an almost 
entire restoration from the ruins which lie scat- 
tered round. [I learnt from a native of the parish 
that some of the stones of the well have been, at 
various times, carted away to serve meaner pur- 
poses, but that they have been, by some mys- 
a agency, brought back again during the 
night. 

Ihe reputed virtues of Saint’s Well, near Pol- 
perro, have survived the entire destruction of the 
edifice which inclosed the spring, for it is still 
resorted to by those afllicted with inflamed eyes 
and other ailments, and, if “ ceremonies due” are 
done aright," with great benefit. It must be 


| visited on three mornings before sunrise, fasting; 
a relic of a veritable ceremony, as witness} 
Chaucer's Pardoner : 


“If that the goode man that the beest oweth, 
Wol every wike, er that the cok him crow 
Fastynge, drynke of this welle a draught, 

As thilke holy Jew oure eldres taught, 
His beestes, and his stoor schal multiplie.” 
of the Pardoner, 


Polperro, Cornwall. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 


is not much cultivated in this 
country. It has however some votaries, to whom 
| the following etyma may prove acceptable. 
Cobweb. In the last edition of The Fai 

| Mythology I gave, with more dogmatism than is 
my wont, a derivation of this word which was 
most decidedly erroneous. Cob or cop seems to 
have been the original Teutonic name of the 
spider. Thus we have in Anglo-Saxon dttorcoppa, 
venomous spider, a word still retained in the pro 
vincial atercop, and the Welsh adargop; and in 
Danish, eddergop has the same meaning. Spinne- 
hop is a spider in Dutch, and kobse in some parts 
of Germany. As the Swedes call a cobweb Deer. 
gendt, and the Bretons connect it in a similz 
manner with their korrig, it is not impossible that 
there may be some connexion between Kob and 
Kob-old, goblin. 

Pismire. Ihave never seen any a ats 
derivation of this word ; so perhaps the following 
may be received. The second syllable is the 
name of the emmet in a number of languages. 
Thus we have pvp-unt, and for-mica (this last s 
remarkable instance of the commutation of the 
labials m and f); méravei, Russian ; mauwr, Iee- 
landic; mire, Ang.-Saxon ; myre, myra, Dan. and 
Swed. Now, as in this last language efter-myra, 
venomous ant, is the name of the red ant (Formica 
rufa), may we not suppose that our ancestors 
called this insect dttor-mire ; and that the Nor 
mans thence named it poison (pr. pyson) mir 
which gradually became pys-mire, pismire? 
may not the Normans have called the red at 
poison-mire directly? I cannot recollect an i 
stance of this kind of translation of common 
words; but it was not unusual in the names of 
places. Thus Waterford was the name of th 
town when the English invaded Ireland, as we s 
in Giraldus Cambrensis; and this was the trans 
lation of the Vatnfiordh of the Northmen. 
is a part of Dublin named Oxmantown, ¢. ¢. Ost 
mantown; but in a charter of King John's it 
| called Ostmanbye, its proper Scandinavian name 
On the bay of Dublin is a place called Bullock, 
corruption of Blowick, its name in the Mid 
Ages. I think, however, that the original w# 
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Bli-vth, blue cove; as the cove there is still 
talled Sandy Cove, on account of its freedom from 
rocks and seaweeds. This, however, is only a 
case of corruption; Cape of Good Hope, and 
others, are translations. Our emmet and the Ger- 
man ameise are the same, connected probably with 
the terms above. Ant comes from emmet, as aunt 
comes from amita. 

Incle. This name of some kind of tape was 
once so common, that incle-maker was the name 
of a trade; but it is now gone out of use, and its 
origin is unknown. Now, as incle is the Ang.- 
Saxon diminutive, and rdpincle was a little rope 
or cord, may not this tape have been originally 

incle, and then by apheresis (a figure we use 
so much) have become inele ? 

Wolf. It is very remarkable how the names of 
the various species of the genus Canis, in different 
languages, accord. ‘AAwm-nt and vulpes is fox ; 
dixos and lupus wolf; and as ulf is wolf in Ice- 
landic, we may see that these two sets of terms 
are in reality the same. Guiirk is wolf in Persian ; 
in Russian ; va 
in old French. e ourselves have wolf and 
whelp, a young dog, with which the old German 
Welf must have been analogous. 

Queen, Quean, Crone. These terms, so differ- 
ent in signification now, all originally signified 
simply woman. ‘The two former answer to kvdna, 
heen, Icelandic ; quinde, Dan. ; gvinna, Swed. ; the 
last is the Icelandic kona, Dan. kone, woman ; while 
kona, Swed., answers to our quean. All are akin to 
yn; zend, Pers.; jend, Russian. It is curious 
enough that gin is the Australian term for woman 
or wife. Tuos. 


MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


An amusing and not uninstructive book might 
be written on the above title. It might perhaps 
be objected that such a work, if treated exhaus- 
tively, would be nothing less than a complete his- 
tory of medicine up to Bacon's day. And such 
objection would not be altogether unreasonable. 
But the contribution towards such a work, which 
I am about to send you, refers to the post- 

nian era; and is interesting, less as a speci- 
men of the working of the medieval mind, than 
from the date of the volume in which I stumbled 
on it, a very curious book in many respects, of 
which I will say a few words in the frst place. 
_d Medico Poeta (the Physician a Poet) is the 
title of a folio by Dr. Cammillo Brunori, published 
at Fabriano in'1726. The leading object of his 
work is to prove that there is nothing in the na- 
ture of things to forbid the banns of marriage 
between em hg medicine ; that an excellent 
Physician may be an excellent poet, and vice versa ; 
and the subject-matter they are to deal with the 
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same in either capacity. And I know no reason 
why it should not be so—there are the examples 
of Lucretius, Redi, and Fracastoro in its favour,— 
except the existence of worthy Dr. Brunori's 
attempt to demonstrate the affirmative of the pro- 
position. The work consists of a poem in twelve 
cantos, or “ Capitoli,” as from the fifteenth cen- 
tury downwards it was the Italian fashion to call 
them, on the physical poet —a sort of medical ars 


| poetica ; and followed by a hundred and seventy- 


two sonnets on all diseases, drugs, parts of the 
body, functions of them, and curative means. 
Each sonnet is printed on one page, while that 
opposite is occupied by a compendious account in 
prose of the subject in hand. We have a sonnet 
on the stomach-ache, a sonnet on apoplexy, a 
sonnet on purges, another on blisters, and many 
others on far less mentionable subjects. The 
author's poetical view of the action of a black-dose 
compares it to that of a tidy and active housemaid, 
who having swept together all the dirt in the 
house, throws it out of the window. 

Mystic virtues are attributed to a variety of 
substances, animal, vegetable, and mineral. But 
the page of this strange farrago which specially 
induced me to introduce Dr. Cammillo Brunori to 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” is that which details 
the medical uses of the human skull. It is easy to 
conceive the nature of the associations of idea, and 
more or less poetical imaginings, which generated 
such superstitions in the minds of men accustomed 
to seek facts in fancies as philosophers, rather 
than fancies in facts as poets. And in this, as in 
other similar instances, we may safely conclude, 
that the simple unsupported superstition was an- 
tecedent to the laborious attempts at finding some 
rationale for it. Of course, the would-be reasoner 
supposes and represents the process to have been 
the reverse. But the truth is, that such essays 
belong to a time when the nascent ideas of induc- 
tive philosophy had obtained sufficient strength 
and currency to convince students of nature, that 
something of the sort was needful; but when 
they were not yet strong enough to sweep away 
the whole baseless fabric. 

All skulls, Dr. Brunori informs us, are not of 
equal value. Indeed, those of persons who have 
died a natural death, are good for little or nothing. 
The reason of this is, that the disease of which 
they died has consumed or dissipated the essential 
spirit! The skulls of murderers and bandits are 
particularly efficacious. And this is clearly be- 
cause not only is the essential spirit of the cranium 
concentrated therein by the nature of their violent 
death, but also the force of it is increased by the 
long exposure to the atmosphere, occasioned by 
the heads of such persons being ordinarily placed 
on spikes over the gates of cities! Such skulls are 
used in various manners. Preparations of volatile 
salt, spirit, gelatine, essence, &c. are made from 
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them, and are very useful in epilepsy and hemor- 
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rhage. The notion soldiers have, that drinking out 
of a skull renders them invulnerable in battle, is 
a mere superstition; though respectable writers 
do maintain, that such a practice is a proved pre- 


ventive against scrofula ! 


These, and many other no less absurdities, may 
no doubt be met with in writers more known to 


fame than 
curious to 


or Cammillo Brunori. 
nd science at this point in Italy, at 


But it is 


the time when Mead and Freind were writing in 


England, and Boerhaave in Holland. 


Florence. 


T. A. T. 


[Our correspondent does not seem to be aware of a 
work on this very subject, and under this very title, which 


was published in 1844 by Mr. Pettigrew. 


believe, extremely scarce. } 


t is now, we 


PROVINCIAL WORDS. 
(Vol. x., p. 120.) 
I fully agree with your correspondent, that the 
dialect of each county should be registered in 


“N.& Q” A few years will extinguish provincial 
words, &c., if the sons of intellect march as they 


are doing at present. 


The following glossary, the words of which are 
commonly used in this neighbourhood, and which 
I have collected from time to time, will, I hope, 
be deemed worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.”: 


Aboon, above. 
Addle, to earn by labour. 
Agate, doing work. 
Agatewards, to accompany. 
Anent, opposite to. 
Asker, a newt. 
Aught, anything. 
Backwards way, backwards. 
Baist, to beat. 
Barns, children. 
Bat, a blow. 
Beck, a rivulet. 
Bensel, to beat soundly. 
Binder, a bandage. 
Boggle, to take fright. 
Boken, to vomit. 
Brackens, ferns. 
Brat, a pinafore. 
Bray, to hammer. 
Brig, a bridge. 
Brust, to burst. 
Bunking, fat. 
Call, to scold. 
Capper, a puzzler. 
Capt, puzzled. 
Carkass, the body. 
Chameson, a bastard. 
Childers, children. 
Clammed, parched. 
Clearance, a discharge. 
Click, to snatch at. 

» a common. 


Clout, to pelt, or beat. 


Cluther, to collect together. 

Crack, to boast. 

Cuddle, to embrace ardently. 

Cute, smart, neat, clever. 

Daft, frightened. 

Deef, a quarry. 

Din, a noise. 

Disgest, to digest. 

Doff, to pull off one’s clothes. 

Dole, a donation. 

Don, to put on one’s clothes. 

Down it mouth, dejected. 

Doy, dear. 

Drinkings, tea-time. 

Fe, eye. 

Enif, enough. 

Fetch, to bring. 

Fetile, to clean ; also to beat. 

Flacker, to flutter. 

Flay, to frighten. 

Filit, to remove. 

Fold, a clump of houses. 

Fond, silly, foolish. 

Fore-end, early part of day. 

Forenoon, morning. 

Foul, ugly. 

Frame, to set about doing a 
piece of work. 

Fratch, to quarrel. 

Gaby, a simpleton. 

Gain, near, ready. 

Gallows, braces. 

Gate, a road. 
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Gavelock, an iron crow or | Middin, a dunghill, 
lever. (Is this a Saxon | Mouldewarp, a mole, 
word?) | Muck, dirt. 

Ginnel, a passage. | Munna, must I. 

Haggle, to cut awkwardly. | Nesh, fragile. 

Hankled, entangled. | Nought, nothing. 

Hansell, the first of any- Parken, cake made With oat 
thing. meal and treacle, 

Haver, oaten ; hence haver- | Pause, to kick. 
cake, called by those who | Pick, to vomit. 
do not know how good it Porrage, pottage. 
is, “ horse-bread.” Reckon, suppose. 

Hee, high; Sax.“heah.” | Reek, smoke ; 

Hide, to beat soundly. | (Sax.), I believe, 

Hooind, starved ? , to ery. 

Hug, to carry. Scrat, the hitch. 

Huggans, the hips; from | Shackle, the ankle-joint. 
hogan (Sax.), a bearer of | Shu, she. 
the body. 


Sin, since. 
Kittle, to tickle. Skep, a coal-box. 
Knapel, to gnaw. 


Slack, slow ; also a common, 
Lace, to beat. 


Slatter, to spill. 
Laikins, playthings. Slavver, saliva. 
Lake, to play. Sleck, small coal. 
Leet, to happen or fall out; | Sludge, mud. 

also, to alight: to leet on | Smatch, a touch. 

is to meet with. Smittle, contagion. 
Lig, to lie with or upon. Snod, smooth. 
Lug, to pull one’s hair. Spane, to wean. 
Macks, sorts; all macks, all | Spunt, to give way. 

sorts. 


Staller, wearied. 
Maddle, to stupify. Stang, a long pole. 


Matter, to disapprove of ; as, | Sue, sow. 
“T don’t matter him.” Sup, a drink. 
Mence, decent. Swothered, stifled. 
Bradford. 
(To be continued.) 


Will you add the following list of words to thor 
which I have already sent ? 


Bit and crumb, entirely; as, “He is a good dog, every 
bit and crumb of him.” 
Certicate, certificate. 
Clever ; as, “1 went clever to Brighton.” (What maybe 
the meaning of the word ?) } 
Coaching, drinking beer in the harvest-fields. Baveriy 
is used in the same sense in some other county (Essex, 
I think). 

Cocker, a fight horse, occasionally used in the plough. 

Device, advice; as, “ Doctor’s device.” 

Drail, a \and-rail. 

Fag, to reap oats. 

Fined, confined. 

Fleice, fleece. 

Gleibe, glebe. 

Howard, hay-ward or cattle-keeper. 

Induce, produce ; as, “Good grass in course induces good 
milk in cows.” 

Litten, churchyard ; no doubt connected with the German 
word leiche, a corpse: hence Lichfield. 

Peck of trouble,” much trouble. 

“ A rough night,” used of a bad night in sickness. 

Scugbolt, a stick with a leaden head, used for knocking 
down birds and squirrels (scugs). 

Sheening, working by task-work at a machine. 

Skimmington, “ rough music.” 

Spavins, spasms. 

Spink, a chaffinch. 
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«To take the notches out of the scythes,” i.e. to give money 
to mowers in the harvest-fields, when out shooting: 
called largesse in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 

Wag on, move On. 

Windle, to waste or pine away. 

Some of the words which your correspondent 
Vinzo mentions (Vol. x., p. 178.) are common in 
Hampshire, as abide (otherwise called abear), az, 
hetlermost, borm for barm, and chemdly for chim- 
F. M. Muppteton. 


ney. 
Medstead, Hants. 


PEDAGOGIC INGENUITY. 


The name of schoolmaster is suggestive of se- 
verity. This must have arisen from the prevailing 
characteristic of the profession. ‘True, the Ve- 
pusian bard alludes to a class of teachers who 
must have been extraordinary favourites with 
grandmammas : 

“Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima.” 
Still the majority of masters would seem to have 
preferred severity to sweets. Horace himself 
designates his old schoolmaster “ plagosum or- 
bilium.” Juvenal knew what it was to hold out 
his hand, — 

“Et nos ergo manum ferula subduximus.” 
Martial speaks of — 

“ Ferule tristes, sceptra pedagogorum.” 


So that we may conclude, with the Roman 
teachers ferule were more in vogue than crus- 
tua. The “argumentum 4 posteriori” was a 
greater favourite than the “ argumentum 4 priori.” 

The same may be said of the schoolmasters of 
Great Britain down to the nineteenth century. 
It would be interesting to record in the pages of 
“N.& Q.” the various modes of punishment in- 
vented by the instructors of youth. The Emperor 
Tiberius offered a reward for the invention or 
contrivance of any new pleasure. Supposing a 
schoolmaster’s association advertised for a new 
method of punishing a refractory pupil, we should 
at once forward the following, as own passing 
man's imagination. It was practised by the late 
Mr. Bennett, who about sixty years ago kept a 
school in Bridge Street, St. Ives, Hunts. By the 


master's order the delinquent was seized and held 
fast by two or more of his schoolfellows. His 
legs were then tied together at the ankles with a | 
strong cord. The cord was run over a hook in | 
the ceiling, and the poor culprit suspended in air. | 
A tub was now placed under the head of the | 
«reaming and struggling victim, and the master 
qemeched, butcher-like, sharpening a knife with | 
steel at his side. Of course something would | 
occur to account for the Dominie not proceeding 
to extremities, such as a solemn promise on the 


part of the sufferer to behave better in future, 

the intercession of friends, &c.; but the general 

impression was, that unless there was reason for 

sparing, the extreme penalty would be enforced ! 
My informant is still alive, and trembles to 

this day at the thought of Bennett’s mock 

butchery. R. Price. 
St. Ives. 


LONGEVITY IN THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


Last year you published (Vol. viii., p. 488.) 
some extracts made by me from the registers of 
two townships in Cleveland. I now send the re- 
sult of an examination of the registers of another 
North Riding parish, Gilling in Richmondshire, 
which shows a very great length of life, and, in 
persons above ninety years of age, a larger pro- 
portion even than in the Cleveland parishes. 

From the commencement of the new registers 
at Gilling in 1813, down to the 14th October, 
1853, there were buried 701 persons. Of this 
number a very large proportion, 93, were infants 
under the age of twelve months. Of the remain- 
der, 608, no less than 207, or rather above one- 
third, attained the age of 70 and upwards. Three 
were 100 or upwards, viz. Joseph Currey — “ Old 
Joseph Currey” —died in 1839, wt. 103; Jane 
Norton died in 1827, also aged 103; and Ralph 
Elliott (a pauper) in 1817, xt. 100. There died 
between 90 and 100 the number of twenty-one ; 
of these one was 96, another 95, another 94, two 
were 92, six were 91, and ten were 90. Between 
80 and 90 there died eighty-seven, of whom thirty- 
one were above 85. Between 70 and 80 there 
died ninety-six, of whom thirty-five were above 
75 years of age. The majority of these 207 aged 
persons were born in the parish. 

I still hope that some of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.,” among whom are many clergymen (the 
Vicar of Gilling is one), will follow up this sub- 
ject in your columns. Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


Minor Hotes. 


Thames Water. —I see, in a recent Number of 
the Quarterly Review, that all connexion betwixt 
London porter and Thames water is denied. The 
brewers have their own private wells, and do not 
draw their supplies from the polluted river. This 
reminds me of an incident which took place in 
the summer. A gentleman went down the river 
to inspect the “ Dreadnought” hospital ship. 
After going over the wards he was talking with 
his guide on deck, and, being thirsty, he asked 
him for a glass of water. A sparkling tumbler of 
crystal liquid was given him, which he eagerly 
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swallowed, and liked it so well that he asked 
where they got their water. “Over the side” 
was the reply — which nearly caused the return 
of the draught to its native stream. How- 
ever, the nauseated gentleman‘ was assured that 
Thames water, after standing twenty-four hours 
in cask, and undergoing some process of ferment- 
ation, became perfectly bright and pure, and that 
outward-bound ships preferred laying in their 
stock of water from the Thames, to getting it 
from any other source; it was considered so sweet 
after depositing its feculent matter, and kept so 
well. Is this account true, or was it cooked for 
the occasion ? Atrrep Garry. 


American Female Obesity and Fecundity. — The 
following two cuttings from American newspapers 
show that our brother Jonathan considers the 
European race to increase in size and quantity 
by transplantation beyond the Atlantic. 

“Mrs. Catherine Schooly, ‘who is represented as the 
largest woman in the world, is holding levees in Columbus, 
She is a native of Pickaway County, Ohio, thirty-six 
years of age, and weighs 611 Ibs. The advertisement 
farther says, ‘ Her size round the body is 10 feet 4 inches ; 
around the arm, 3 feet 2 inches; around the thigh, 4 feet 
11 inches; height 5 feet 2 inches. ’” 

“ A Litter of Babes. — A German woman passed through 
Dayton, Ohio, on the Ist, having with her six children, 
all boys, born at the same time. They were six months 
old, small but sprightly. It is supposed that this case is 
almost if not quite unprecedented.” E 

D. 


Gorton's “ Biographical Dictionary.” —I have 
always considered this work as far more valuable 
than could have been supposed, from its size and 
apparent pretension. The mere capitals at the 
beginning of each article, joined to the Italics at 
the end, would make a very useful work of re- 
ference. An enlarged edition has lately appeared. 
Are the additions worthy of the clued work ? 
A few words from some of your correspondents 
who especially attend to biography would be 
useful. 

The question of the additions which standard 
works receive, is not one for the ordinary re- 
viewers. It has been well said of them that they 
review a work as they would try a ham, by sticking 
a fork in and smelling it. Short notices from your 
correspondents on such a subject would not only 
be better than reviews, but would bring together 
the natural and proper differences of opinion. M. 


Sculcoates Gote.” —In the definition of the 
boundaries of the ancient, but not of the most 
ancient, port of Hull, “ Sculcoates gote to the mid- 
stream of the river Humber” is mentioned. The 
following extract from Lord John Russell's Me- 
moirs of Thomas Moore (vol. v. p. 28.) may throw 
light on the site of this gote, one of the metes, 


limits, and boundaries of that port, which ig sj 
under inquiry : 

“North said, before dinner, that he had discovered, ig 
an old Act of Parliament, an illustration of the phrag 
‘gouts of blood,’ in Shakspeare: in speaking of the 
sewers of Dublin, the Acts called them ‘gouts,’ 
however, I [Moore ] remarked, has a more direct origin jg 
the French word égouts, which means ‘sewers ;’ while the 
gout of Shakspeare is as directly and evidently from the 
French word goutte. Like a man accustomed to lay down 
the law, he did not appear willing to give up his ow 


view of the matter.” 
_T. J. Bucxros, 
Lichfield. 


Churchyard Literature. — The following dog. 
gerel lines are on a tombstone in the churchyard 
of Darrington, near Pontefract, Yorkshire : 

“Here 
Lie reposited the remains of William Shackleton of 
Cridling Park, who departed this life the 26th day 
of November, 1775, 
Aged 76 years. 

After a long Life spent in rural Cares 

Amongst his flocks and pastorai Affairs, 

The grand Sweeper Death seiz’d on his gray hairs. 

His Farm at Cridling Park was his delight, 

Toiling all Day he sweetly slept at Night. 

Noise and Hurry of Towns he did not love, 

But retir’d chose to supplicate Great Jove. 

His Barns with Corn, his House with plenty flow'd, 

The kind Blessings which God on him bestow'd; 

Yet Mortals being subject to decay, 

When his Creator call’d he did obey. 

This Stone 
erected by Joseph Goodall.” 
C.J. 

D Alton's “Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin.” —In drawing attention to Mr. D’Alton’s 
Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, 1 shall 
confine what I have to say to his memoir of the 
late Archbishop Magee, which (to give the author 
his due) is the least favourable specimen of an in- 
teresting publication. 

He is mistaken, I think, when he says that the 
archbishop entered Trinity College, Dublin, a3 3 
sizar; but this is not a point of much importance 

He says that in due time, after ordination, 
Magee obtained a fellowship. This certainly is 3 
mistake, for by referring to “ The Case of Trinity 
College,” p.75., he might have found that soor 
after his election, being desirous of going to the 
bar, he applied to the provost, Dr. Hutchinson, 
for permission to obtain a dispensation for that 

u 
7 He farther remarks that “ during his lifetime 
he provided munificently for his sons, four of 
whom he brought up in his own principles and 
profession.” All his sons, three in number, doubt 


less held preferments in the Church ; but for none 
of them did he so very munificently provide, when 
we consider his opportunities, as to justify the 
severity of any 


remark. 
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Throughout the memoir Mr. D'Alton seems to 
have been influenced by no feelings of partiality ; 
inasmuch as the prelate, whose advancement to 
almost the highest ecclesiastical dignity in Ireland 
was justified in the general opinion by the eminent 
grvice which he had performed in vindicating the 
doctrines of his Church, has been here held up to 

blic view as a flagrant instance, of “ arrogant 
and uncharitable bigotry.” AbubaA. 


* Charity begins at home.” — This appears to 
have been derived from 1 Tim, v. 4.: “ Let them 
Jearn first to show piety at home, and to requite 
their parents.” Probably the present rather 
selfish sense of the saying arose from perversion of 
this original sense. J. 

Birmingham. 


Voltaire. — Extract from the MS. journal of the 


late Major W. Broome, 5th Royal Irish Dragoons, | 
for upwards of fifty years the most intimate friend | 


of Sir Henry Grattan, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Ile died in 1826, aged eighty-nine 
years : 

“March 16th, 1765 (Geneva). — Dined with Mons. 
Voltaire, who behaved very politely. He is very old, was 
dressed in a robe-de-chambre of blue sattan and gold spots 
init, with a sort of sattan cap and blue tassle of gold. 
He spoke all the time English, . . . Ilis house is not 
very fine, but genteel, and stands upon a mount close to 
the mountains. He is tall and very thin, has a very 
piercing eye, and a look singularly vivacious. He told 
me of his acquaintance with Pope, Swift (with whom he 
lived for three months at Lord Peterborough’s), and Gay, 
who first showed him the Beggars Oppora before it was 
acted. He says he admires Swift, and loved Gay vastly. 
He said that Swift had a great deal of the ‘ridiculum 
acre’ . . . He told meof his being present at the 
ceremony of Lord Kinsale’s first wearing his hat before 
theking. . . . At the house of Mons. Voltaire there 
isa handsome new church, with this inscription on the 
upper part of the front to the west: 

* DEO 
EREXIT 
VOLTAIRE, 
MDCCLXI.’ 


T. W. D. Brooxs, M.A. 


The Russian Language at Oxford. —I cannot 
now refer to the volume and page in “ N. & Q.” 
where it was stated that the first grammar of the 
Russian language was printed at the press of the 
University of Oxford. The fact, however remark- 
able, is, I believe, undoubted, for I find it so 
stated in Professor Vater’s Litteratur der Gram- 
‘matiken, Lexika, §-c., 2nd edit. 8vo., Berlin, 1847 ; 
a work which is the chief authority on the subjects 
of which it treats. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that when the world was told, some twenty 
years since, that an institution for the teaching 
and study of the European languages was about to 
be established at Oxford, the Emperor of Russia, 
with all the astuteness of his race, offered to endow 
4 professorship of the Russian language at the 


” 


university ; a proposal fair enough, abstractedly 
considered, with reference to teaching the lan- 
guage of a great and powerful state, but deemed 
quite unfit to be accepted at the hands of the Czar 
of Russia. The far-seeing Dons of Oxford had 
the presentiment, it is said, that the professor, if a 
native of Russia, might very possibly become a 
tool and spy in subserviency to the potentate that 
endowed the chair, and therefore declined, “ with 
many thanks,” to be led into the trap prepared 
for them. 

From any unexceptionable quarter such a mu- 
nificent boon would, no doubt, have been accepted 
with gratitude, and the donor would have stood 
enrolled, and been devoutly “ commemorated,” in 


+ | all time coming, amongst the “ founders and be- 


nefactors ” of AL. Mater. Joun Macray. 
Oxford. 


Minor Queries. 


“ De bene esse."— This phrase is often used. 
What does it mean ? M. 


The African Elephant. — Has any attempt been 
made in modern times to domesticate the elephant 
of Africa, and to render him useful to man, as his 
congener the elephant of the Asiatic continent is? 
On the Egyptian monuments elephants are among 
the animals brought as tribute by negro tribes, 
and many of those exhibited in the amphitheatres 
of Rome were, without doubt, brought from 
Africa. The Carthaginians employed elephants 
in their wars, and unless we suppose them to have 
drawn their supplies from India, which is not very 
probable, the inference is that, in those days, the 
African elephant had been rendered subservient 
to man. Surely an attempt to domesticate these 
powerful animals would be a more praiseworth 
act than the wholesale butchery of them, of whic 
so graphic an account is given in certain publi- 
cations. Epear MacCutnoca. 

Guernsey. 


Hindoo Folk Lore. —1 have been told that the 
poorer Hindoos have a belief that little children 
are never exposed to danger from the bite of 
venomous serpents, and that the reason they give 
for this is, that the serpent is a very wise animal, 
and knows that it ought not to injure little chil- 
dren, because they are innocent of sin. Is the 
fact, that children are seldom or never bitten by 
serpents, borne out by the experience of your 
Indian readers ? Wa. Fraser, B.C.L. 


Faggot-vote.— Can you inform me of the 
origin of the term used in this part of the country 
to denote a spurious or fictitious vote, formed 
usually by the nominal transfer of a sufficient 
qualification to an otherwise unqualified man ; 
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this is called a “ faggot-vote?” Is the word of Odd Custom. — The Emperor of the French wag 


merely local use ? Axrrep Situ. | (when I saw him) preceded by two soldiers with 
Dudbridge. cocked pistols. It was also done when the King of 

2 Portugal recently arrived at Boulogne. Is this 
Etiquette Query.— Miss Smith marries the | custom a modern idea? Axox 


Hon. Mr. Fergusson ; after his death she marries 
Mr. Jones, and styles herself the Hon. Mrs. Fer- Froissart.—I am told that the edition of Proig. 
gusson Jones. Has she any authority for so | sart, published by W. Smith of late years (1899) 
doing, or for taking precedence as the wife of an | in imperial 8vo., is imperfect and incorrect. Jy 
Honorable ? Y.A.S, | this the case ? and if so, in what do the imperfes. 

Cornwall. tions consist ? H.E.W, 


Kyrie Eleison.—In denominating the responses Legends on Sword-blades.—I have a sword. 
after the Commandments by an English form of blade, twenty-seven inches long, straight, and 
the Greek initial words Kipie eAénoov, musical | double-edged, along which there runs an Arabie 
nomenclature seems to countenance an anomaly in | legend in large letters, but not distinct. I cay 


our Liturgy. read only part of it, as follows: 

The Latin titles have always distinguished the | | \| 
Psalms (some of them not very intelligibly, e. g. al... Js J 
xxxvi. and Ixxxiii.), as well as the Hymns, and All in God. [There is] not... all . . . in God, 


other portions of the Church Service ; and it ap- | Towards the hilt is a shield, surmounted by an 
pears to me, that it would be more in uniformity, | uncertain crest. On the shield two swords e@ 
that these canticles should be known by their | saltier, with the points upwards. At the sides 
Latin initial “ Miserere,” as in Psalms li. ivi. and | “HB.” Below the shield several lines of writing 
Ivii., than in a language not recognised in the | which run across the blade. I read the first three, 
Liturgy. Wheatly gives me no information on | “ Henrich Bil ai? Juncer? Henry .. .. knight;” 
the subject; I would therefore wish to know, | but the rest baffles me. The letter on the shield 
through “N. & Q.,” whether the Roman missal, | js apparently B, but that commencing the name 
from whence the term came to us, derived it from | below is more like D. Can any of your corre 
an raed Greek ritual, which would seem the most | spondents interested in foreign heraldry, or the 
probable supposition ; and whether the name, as | devices of swords, furnish the name of the owner, 
a musical term, can claim antiquity. J. R. G. | or a complete reading of the legend ? 


W. H. Scors. 


Saint John Pedigree. —If any person can give Edinburgh. 
information, as to names and dates, of a connexion 
of the name of Barry, Bernard, or Barnet, in the 
Heighley branch of the Saint John pedigree, Minor Queries with Answers. 


about 1700, or shortly before, the information — a 
will be thankfully received if sent to or biographical Caulk 
Conthem, A.M., formerly of Lavenham, Suffolk, the author 


of The Christian in Complete Armour ? 4. 
Weldons of Cornwall. — Information is required | Wolverhampton. 

respecting a family of the name of Weldon, which, | [In “N. & Q.,” Vol. vi, p. 414., we have already no- 

about fifty years ago, was located in Cornwall. | ticed the absence of the name of William Gurnall from all 

The branch of the Weldons to which I particu- | our biographical dictionaries. In 1830 there was pub- 
larly refer, was of the Quaker denomination. | the = 
into the Birth-place, Parentage, Life, an ritings © 

Any particulars of the present condition and lo- Rev. Wm. Gurnall, by H. M'Keon This work neve 

eality of the family would be thankfully acknow- | found its way into the British Museum Catalogues, at 

ledged. H. E. W. | though it is to be seen in the Bodleian. We subjoit, 

Sydney. | from MS. sources, a few pestiontons respecting him. His 

“ | parents, Thomas Gurnall and Etheldrida Fowles, were 

| married June 8, 1616, at the church of Walpole St. Peter 

in Norfolk, at which place their sons William and John 


Water-serpent.— Do adders like water? I saw 
apparently a serpent one day, darting about in a 
pond of stagnant water abounding in frogs, a mile | of Lavenham, as appears from the Journals of the House@ 
or so from Geneva. The country people say it is | Commons, vol. iii. p.725.: “Whereas the church of Laven- 
@ poisonous species. Is this not likely to have | bam, in Suffolk, is lately void by the decease of Ambros 


were born. In 1644, William was appointed to the living 


been the common snake (Natrizx torquata), men- | Coppinger, D.D., rector, and that Sir Simon D’Ewes, the 


tron, hath conferred the same upon William Gurnall, 
tioned by White in his Natural History of Sel- L.A., a learned, godly, and eaieiielc abelian It is ordered 


borne, and Mr. Jesse in the Supplementary Notes, | by the House of Commons, Dec. 16, 1644, that the said 
or else a water-snake ? E. W. J. | William Gurnall shall be rector for his life, and enjoy the 
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rectory and tithes, as other incumbents before him.” In 
the following year he was married, as we learn from the 
following extract from the register of Stoke-by-Nayland : 
The lith Feb., 1644-5, was married, William Gurnall of 
Lavenham, singell-man, minister, and Sara Mott of this 

ish, singell-woman, daughter of Mr. Thomas Mott, 
minister.” At the Restoration, Gurnall retained his living 
by conforming to the Church of England, for which he 
was severely handled in the following pamphlet: “Cove- 
nant Renouncers Desperate Apostates: opened in Two 
letters, written by a Christian Friend to Mr. Wm. Gur- 
nall, of Lavenham, in Suffolk, which may indefinitely 
serve as an Admonition to all such Presbyterian Minis- 
ters or others who have forced their Consciences, not only 
to leap over, but to renounce, their solemn Covenant- 
obligation to endeavour a Reformation according to God’s 
Word, and the extirpation of all prelatical Superstition ; 
and, contrary thereunto, conform to those superstitious 
Vanities, against which they had so solemnly sworn. 
Printed in Anti-Turn-Coat Street, and sold at the sign of 
Truth’s Delight, right opposite to Backsliding Alley. Ato. 
1665.” Gurnall died October 12, 1679, aged sixty-three, 
and his funeral sermon was preached by William Burkitt, 
rector of Milden in Suffolk. A copy of this sermon is in 
the British Museum, but it does not contain the least 
biographical notice of the departed. } 


Hengrave Church. — Hengrave Church, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, was given up to the proprie- 
tor of the mansion, Sir Thomas Kytson, sometime 
in the seventeenth century, when a special act of 
parliament was obtained for the purpose. Can 
any of your readers inform me where I should be 
likely to find this special act, or to obtain inform- 
ation about it ? 8. S. | 
From the following extract given in Gage’s History | 


of Hengrave, p. 57., it appears that Hengrave Church was 
annexed to Flempton, a.p. 1589. “ By deed-poll, dated 
19th Aug., 1589, under the hands and seals of Edmund 
pee Bishop of Norwich, Sir Thomas Kytson, 
oe of the churches of Flempton and Hengrave, and 
bert Cripps, clerk and incumbent of the church of 
Flempton (the parsonage and church of Hengrave being 
then void), noticing the act of parliament 37 Hen. VIII. | 
for the union of the two churches, it was agreed that the | 
church of Hengrave should thenceforth be united, an- 
nexed, and consolidated for ever with the church of | 
Flempton; that the parishioners of Hengrave should 
thenceforth for ever, for the hearing of the divine service, | 
and of receiving sacraments and sacramentals, and for 
all other observances and rites, repair to the church of 
Flempton ; that the parishioners of Hengrave should | 
thenceforth be parishioners of Flempton; and that the | 
church and parish of Hengrave should not be named as | 
4 parish or parish church alone, but as a church consoli- 
to the church and parish of Flempton, as parcel of 
the parish of Flempton; that all tithes, &c., payable by 
the parish of Hengrave should be paid to the parson of 
Flempton, and that the presentment of a clerk should 
serve for both the parishes.” ] 


The Messrs. Bagster’s Motto. —Does the motto | 
TIOAAAI wey Synroas TANTTAIL, mwa A@avarocw, | 
adopted by the Messrs. Bagster, date before their | 
time? If so, where is its original to be found ? | 

J. R. G. 

[The Rev. H. F. Carey, M.A., late assistant librarian in | 
the British Museum, is the reputed author of this motto. | 

| 


Bee also “N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 587.] 


| him, curiously engraved by his own direction. The 


| Enquirer, the work for which Annet was pilloried and im- 


| his Majesty expired at three o'clock in the morn- 


Tindal and Annet. —I shall be glad to be di- 
rected to the best account of the lives and writings 
of Matthew Tindal, author of Christianity as Old 
as the Creation, and Peter Annet, who wrote The 
Resurrection of Jesus considered, in answer to 
Sherlock’s T'rial of the Witnesses, and many other 
deistical pamphlets. For one, the name of which 
I cannot learn, he suffered imprisonment. Le- 
land has treated both writers ably. ‘Tindal ob- 
tained celebrity, and is noticed in The Dunciad. 
Annet seems to have remained in obscurity. Le- 
land does not give his name, and perhaps did not 
know it, as his pamphlets were published anony- 
mously. Probably notices of these writers are 
scattered through the works of their cotempo- 
raries. Any such, or a reference to them, will be 
valuable to J.F. 

[For an account of Matthew Tindal, consult Memoirs of 
his Life, 8vo., 1733. “ Copy of his Will, with an Account 
of what passed concerning the same,” 8vo., Lond. 1733. 
The Religious, Rational, and Moral Conduct of Mr. Tin- 
dal, 8vo., Lond. 1735. See also the Biographia Britan- 
nica, Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, and Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes. Gorton, in his Biographical Diction- 
ary, has given a short account of Peter Annet, copied 
from the London Magazine. For some farther particulars 
of him, see the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxx. pp. 59. 
560.; vol. xxxiii. pp. 26. 28. 60. 86. 105.; vol. liv. p. 250. 
In his Lectures, published in 1768, there is a portrait of 


notorious Richard Carlile republished, in 1826, The Free 


prisoned. For a list of his other works, see Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual.) 


The last Days of George IV.—On May 24, 
1830, a message was delivered to both Houses of 
Parliament to the effect that the King found it 
“inconvenient” to sign public documents with 
his own hand. A bill immediately passed both 
Houses, authorising the sign-manual to be exe- 
cuted by a stamp, which was to be used for that 
purpose in the king's presence, every document 
being first indorsed by three members of the 
Privy Council. On the 26th of June following, 


ing. 
Some future historian will doubtless be curious 
to know what documents received this sealed 
sign-manual, and what privy councillors endorsed 
them; and if you can place them on record in 
“N. & Q.” you will confer a public literary ser- 
vice, and oblige a curious subscriber. R. B. 

Headingley. 

[In the London Gazette of June 4, 1830, will be found 
the following notice: “ The king has been pleased to ap- 
point the Right Hon. Charles Lord Farnborough, Gen. 
Sir Wm. Keppel, and Major-Gen. Sir Andrew Francis 
Barnard, to be his Commissioners for affixing his Ma- 
jesty’s signature to instruments requiring the same.” 
This was in consequence of the Act 11 Geo. IV. cap. 23., 
passed May 29, 1830. The principal public acts passed 
from that day to the death of the king are the following : 
11 Geo. IV. cap. 16., Duties on leather; cap. 17., Malt 
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duties; cap. 18., Marriages; cap. 20., Pay of the navy; 
cap. 26., Exchequer bills; cap. 27., General lighting and 
watching; cap. 29., Militia ballot; cap. 30., Population. ] 


“Of Ceremonies,” §c. —Prefixed to the Prayer- 
Book is an article headed “ Of Ceremonies, why 
some be abolished,” &c. When, and by what au- 
thority, was this written ? D. 


[This portion of the preface was first printed in the 
First Book of Common Prayer, published in the reign of 
Edward VI. by Whitchurch, on the 4th of May, 1649, 
and was placed at the end of the book. The list of the 
commissioners is given by Fuller, Burnet, Collier, and 
Strype. Of the separate parts furnished by each com- 
missioner, no evidence has descended to us. The book 
was probably compiled by only a few of them, but dis- 
cussed and assented to by others. Besides Cranmer, per- 


haps Ridley and Goodrich were the principal compilers. | 


See Gloucester Ridley’s Life of Bishop Ridley, p. 223.) 


Replies. 
AONIO PALEARIO. 
(Vol. x., p. 584.) 


In the year 1849 I purchased out of a book- 
seller's catalogue a little volume of controversial 
Italian tracts, written by Ambrosius Catharinus, 
which thoroughly established the identity of the 
lost original On the Benefits of Christ—usually 
attributed to Aonio Paleario— with the treatise, of 
— Mr. Ayre republished an old English trans- 
ation, 

The literary history of this celebrated treatise 
is so deeply interesting, that it may be worth 
while to transfer to your pages the substance of a 
letter I then wrote to the Eco di Savonarola upon 
the subject ; especially as my tracts appear to be 
exceedingly rare, von | a little light may perhaps 
be thrown upon Mr. Basineton’s inquiry by 
inviting attention to them. I subjoin, then, a 
translation of my letter : 


“ Every one knows the translation of the Treatise of 
Aonio Paleario recently discovered, and republished by 
the care of the Rev. John Ayre in London. There could 
be hardly any doubt whatever that this very interesting 
little book is a translation of the lost work of Aonio 
Paleario; but still it was not possible to establish posi- 
tively the certainty of such a supposition. According to 
Mr. Ayre, this could only be proved by the description, 
which Aonio himself gave of his book before the senate 
of Sienna; and also by the testimony of Riederer, who 
had apparently seen the original. 

“A certain cotemporaneous document has recently 
fallen into my hands, written by Friar ‘ Ambrosio Catha- 
rino Polito, Senese, dell "Urdine dei Predicatori,’ published 
at Rome in 1543, the vear after the publication of Aonio’s 
book, which is entitled: * A Compendium of the Lutheran 
Errors and Deceptions contained in a Little Book without 
a Name, entitled 4 most useful Treatise on the Benefit of 
Christ Crucified.’ 

“ Every page of this book establishes the undoubted 
identity of the translation. The author alleges error 


| a reply to a book published in 1543. 


(that is to say, in his opinion) in order to confute them, 
or rather to contradict them. 

“A single example, taken at random, will suffice tp 
assure your readers this; at least those who have th 
translation before them: 

“ Errors taken from the Third Chapter. — He errs ¢ 
the outset, when he says, by way of exhortation, * And 
since we know, that under heaven there is no other name 
given to men, whereby we may be saved, except the 
name of Jesus Christ, let us run with the steps of tru 
| faith to him,’ &c. And he errs, when he says, that 
| ‘without us, or any occasion of ours, the righteousness of 
Christ is come to us, and eternal life by Christ,’ &c. &, 

“ Thus almost every positive opinion of Aonio is repro. 
duced in the confutation.” 

Now, the discovery of the original Italian trea. 
tise in St. John’s College Library, Cambridge, 
thoroughly settles this matter ; but it now become 
necessary to describe this critique of Ambrosiug 
Catharinus, in order to obtain from it, if possible, 
any ray of light as to the date and the author 
ship of the treatise it denounces. 
| Of the critique we have the date, not only of 

the year, but of the month, in which it was pub- 
| lished, viz. March, 1544: a very probable period, 

as it seems to me, for an alert controversialist, 
such as Catharinus undoubtedly was, to send forth 
It would 


seem evident, too, from the tone of his obsery- 


ations, that he is attacking a recent publication, 


As to the name of his antagonist, he is clearly 
ignorant of it; though he twits him with calling 
himself, in his Proémium, “a man of authority” 
(huomo dautorita); a description which, how- 
ever vague, would certainly not exclude Aonio, 
Let me add, for Mr. Banrneton’s information, 
that a copy of the English translation, of an earlier 
date than that reprinted by Mr. Ayre, is in the 
ssession of the Rev. John Horner, of Mells Park, 
omerset, who would doubtless permit him to 
examine it. C. W. Bryeuax. 
Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorchester. 


THE BURNING OF THE JESUITICAL BOOKS. 
(Vol. x., p. 323.) 

“ Busempaum. — La Moelle d’Abelli condamnée aux 
flammes par le Parlement de Toulouse en 1757; parle 
Parlement de Paris en 1761.—La Medulla brulé par ke 
Parlement de Toulouse le 9 Septembre, 1757. Le 
Zuccaria d'Italie ayant fait ensuite son Apologie, elle fut 
condamnée au feu par Je Parlement de Paris, le 10 Mars, 
1758.” 

“ Motta. — Son traité De Justitia et Jure, avec quan- 
tité d’autres livres jésuitiques, fut condamneé a étre lacére 
et brulé par arrét du Parlement du 6 Aoiit, 1762: exéeuté 
le 17 Aout méme année.” 


The above extracts are from MS. notes om 
Junius. The particulars were obtained for me 
more than thirty years ago by a gentleman who, 
if not a Jesuit, was very intimate with several very 


learned members of that Order. I have always 
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led these extracts, obtained from such a 
source, as authentic. They afford no proof, how- 
ever, that the works of Busembaum and Molina 
were ever burnt at the same time at Paris, nor is 
there any mention here of the works of Suarez, 

icularised by Bifrons, whose books are erro- 


neously stated by that writer to have been burnt | 


with those of Busenbaum and Molina. The most 
rational conclusion seems to be that the assertion 
of Bifrons, “ remembering to have seen the burn- 
ing of the jesuitical books,” is no more than a 

ical licence indulged in by the anonymous 
writer, who, to introduce a sarcasm and a witticism, 
did not scruple to personate some friend who had 
witnessed the execution, and who, knowing the 
interest Bifrons, in his real character, felt in the 
fate of the Jesuits, had informed him of the oc- 
currence at the time, unless indeed the words “ I 
remember” should point to some more remote 
burning of books at which the writer might have 
been present. It was not likely, it must be con- 
fessed, that any Englishman was roaming at large 
about Paris on the 17th of August, 1762, the day 
on which the De Justitia et Jure of Molina, and a 


“quantity of other Jesuitical books,” were burnt | 
by order of the parliament. It is certain, upon | 


Mr. Griffin's own showing (if the above date be 
correct), that Governor Pownall could not have 
been there ; but this does not prove in our opinion 


that Pownall could not have written the letter | 


signed “ Bifrons,” if he had been in other respects 
qualified for the task. We beg here to observe, 
that it would have been much more to the point 
if Mr. Griffin, instead of seeking for Junius among 
smobof Frenchmen at Paris in 1762, had directed 
his inquiry into the cause which induced Bifrons 
to write so acrimonious a letter against the Duke 
of Grafton in 1768, accusing him of not keeping 
his promise, and insinuating that he had become a 
roficient in the morales relachés of the Society of 
esus. W. Cramp. 


“DON QUIXOTE.” 
(Vol. x., p. 343.) 


The notion expressed by J. B. P., that Don 
Quizote was written by Cervantes for the purpose 
of assailing Jesuitism, “the dominant mania of 
that time,” that is, I suppose, when the work was 
Written, is certainly a notion as strange as the 
reasons by which it is supported. 

According to J. B. P., “ Don Quixote personi- 
fied Ignatius Loyola ;” and to show that he did 
%, it is said that Don Quixote “appeased the 
wrath of Heaven on his adventures, by appealing 
to the all-powerful protection of the Virgin Mary, 
in the name of Dulcinea del Tobosa ;” and “Don 

uixote personified Ignatius Loyola,” because 


| responded with those of the present priests in 
| Spain, viz., a very old man, or a very old woman, 
| and a niece.” 
| If it were the intention of Cervantes to ridicule 
the practice of Roman Catholics, in invoking the 
| intercession of the Blessed Virgin—her prayers 
and her protection—then Cervantes did not 
| merely attack Jesuits, to whom that devotion is 
| not peculiar—for the devotion of the Virgin did 
| not begin with the fifteenth century, at the close 

of which (a. pv. 1491) Ignatius was born: and 
| J. B. P.’s argument would, if true, serve to show 
| that Cervantes was not merely inimical to the 

Jesuits, which many Catholics have been, but that 

he was not himself a Roman Catholic. Now 
| where can J. B. P. find a fact to sustain himn 
any such suggestion? I can point out three facts 
directly contrary to such an assertion—first, the 
following lines, from a sonnet written by Cer- 
vantes upon the sacking of Cadiz by the English, 
under Queen Elizabeth's favourite, the Earl of 
Essex, in 1596. J. B. P. will find in the lines not 
merely the sentiments of a Spaniard, but the feel- 
ings of a rigid Roman Catholic : 

“ Quando lleva robada la riqueza 
De Cadiz el Britano, y profanados 
Dexa templa y ALTARES CONSAGRABOS.” 

The second fact, to show that Cervantes was a 
rigid Roman Catholic, is, that in the year 1615 he 
composed stanzas in honour of the beatification of 
| the illustrious Spanish saint, Teresa (see Pellicer, 
Vida de M. de Cervantes, vol. i. pp. 188, 189.). One 
| of the judges on that occasion was Lope de Vega— 
| @ fact which I now mention for the purpose of 
| again referring to it. The third fact is, that he 

was a member of the Confraternity of St. Francis 
|} —“hermano de la venerable orden Tercera de 
|S. Francisco” (Pellicer, Vida de Cervantes, vol. i. 
| p. 192.). 
| Having thus shown that Cervantes was a strict 
Roman Catholic, let us now see what is the de- 
| scription given by Cervantes of Dulcinea del 
| Tobosa, and then compare it with the sentiments 
entertained by Roman Catholics with respect to 
“the Virgin Mary.” Dulcinea is described by 
| Cervantes as a very well-looking peasant girl, 
/ “Una moza labradora de muy buen parecer.” 

(Part ¢.1. vol. i. p.11.; Pellicer’s edition.) 

But in another place (Part IL. ec. 10. vol. iv. p. 95.), 
where a village girl is presented to Don Quixote 
| as Dulcinea, she is described as being ill-favoured, 
because “she was chubby-cheeked and flat-nosed 
—“ Porque era cariredonda y chata.” And J. 
B. P. supposes that a Reman Catholic could thus 
personify “the Virgin Mary,” when the great and 
predominant feeling of Roman Catholics is that 
she is @coroxos, “ the Mother of God ;” and when 
they never seek for her intercession with her Son — 
both God and Man —but with expressions such as 


“the domestic establishment of Don Quixote cor- | the following, which I quote from what Roman 
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Catholics call “The Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin :” 

“ Sancta Dei Genitrix ; Sancta Virgo Virginum ; Mater 
Christi; Mater Admirabilis; Mater Salvatoris; Virgo 


Veneranda ; Consolatrix Afflictorum ; Regina Angelorum ; | 


Regina Martyrum,” &c. 

If J.B. P. can discover any similarity in such 
expressions as these — which did not begin with the 
Jesuits —and the description of Dulcinea by Cer- 
vantes, then all I can say is, he discovers simi- 
larities where a Roman Catholic can alone perceive 
contrasts. 

But J. B. P. says that Ignatius Loyola, a Jesuit, 
is described as Don Quixote, because the house- 
hold of Don Quixote corresponds with “ domestic 
establishments” “ of the present priests of Spain ;” 
that is, Cervantes, wishing to describe a Jesuit, 


pourtrays a person who lives in a manner different 


Jrom a Jesuit. J.B. P. is not aware of the dis- 
tinction that exists in the Roman Catholic Church 
between the parish priest or curate (called the 
secular clergy), and a priest belonging to one of 
the religious orders in the same Church (called 
the regular clergy). The former may have a 
mother, a sister, or a niece in their household ; 
the latter live in community together —in colleges 
or monasteries — establishments for their own ex- 
clusive use, and they are attended by lay brothers, 
not by aunts, sisters, or nieces: and thus J. B. P. 
will perceive, that if Cervantes intended to 
describe a Jesuit as Don Quixote, he gives a de- 
scription of his household which would be most 
inapplicable to a Jesuit. 

Well, then, failing to describe the manner of 
life of a Jesuit—giving something which was the 
very opposite to it—can we discern any similarity 
in the personal appearance of the hero of Cer- 
vantes and the founder of the Order of Jesuits ? 
Ignatius Loyola is thus described in Feller’s 
biography as being of middle height ; rather small 
than large ; his head bald, his eyes full of fire ; the 
forehead broad, and the nose aquiline : 

“A une taille moyenne, plus petite que grande. II 
avait la téte chauve, les yeux pleins de feu, Je front large 
et le nez aquilin.”—Feller, Biographie, in verb. Ignace 
de Loyola. 

Can J. B. P. discover any similarity between this 
— and that of “the Knight of the Rueful 


timent? Is he not, though you laugh at his 
delusions, in every word and action a Christiag 

| and a gentleman —a true knight—living whe 
| “the age of chivalry had gone by.” Js the 
character of Don Quixote the same churacter that 
is given to the Jesuits by writers who are ng 
| Roman Catholics? Let J.B. P. answer thy 
| question. 

The fact is, that J. B. P., like many other, 
cries out “ Jesuit” where there is “no Jeguit:” 
and that as Don Quixote mistook a windmill fe 
a giant, so has he mistaken Don Quixote for g 
Jesuit. If he will look to Ranke’s History of the 
| Popes, he will find that the Jesuits were not wild 
| enthusiasts, that they were formed by Ignatiys 
Loyola to do men’s work, and — they did it. 
| As to the remark of J. B. P., that “regen 
travellers in Spain tell us that every kind of 
crime and vice, even now, in that country is hal 
| lowed by a few Ave Marias,” I pass it by, » 
simply offensive to the feelings of Roman Catholics, 
If it were true—and I believe it is not —it would 
have nothing to do with what was published in 
1612. I should be sorry to see quoted a speech 
| of Lord Shaftesbury, exposing the paganism or 

abominations existing in the mines or the manu 
facturing towns in England, to show that some 
| thing written by Father Parsons against Pro 
testantism, in the reign of Elizabeth, was correet, 

J. B. P., before he ventured upon his new 
theory respecting Cervantes, and Don Quixote, 
and Ignatius Loyola, should have endeavoured 
to discover what was “the dominant mania” of 
the time. Supposing it to be Jesuitism, ands 
devotion to “the Virgin Mary,” then be should 
have studied a Life of Cervantes to see whethe 
he had at any time manifested any feelings op 
posed to “the dominant mania.” On the com» 
trary, we find him writing verses in honour of one 
| remarkable, even in Spain, for her devotion t 
| “the Virgin Mary ;” and we find him submitting 
his verses to the judgment of Lope de Vega, the 
author of a pastoral written in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, the Pastores de Belen, whilst his 
_ biographers declare of Cervantes that he was 8 
| Roman Catholic—not merely devout — but scr 

pulously devout—“ hombre divoto y timorato” 


(Pellicer, Vida, vol. i. p.191.) W. B. MacCams 


‘ountenance” —rawboned and lanthorn-jawed — | 


“seco de carnes, enxuto de rostro ?” 
But then, there being nothing like in the man- 


ner of living, nor in the personal appearance of | 


Don Quixote, to Ignatius Loyola, we come to con- 
sider, Did Cervantes desire to render Jesuitism 
odious or contemptible by satirising Ignatius 
Loyola under the character of Don Quixote ? 
Upon this point I appeal to every reader of 
Don Quixote. Is not Don Quixote a man to be 
loved for his virtues, his generosity, his disin- 
terestedness, his nobility in thought and in sen- 


ARMS OF GENEVA. 
(Vol. ix., p. 110.; Vol. x., p. 169.) 
Accident has prevented my replying earlier t 


the notices of Mr. G, Gervais upon my remark 
respecting the arms of Geneva. His last conttr 


bution supplies, in the main, exactly what I re 
quired ; and I acknowledge the favour. But # 
to his former, I question the lawfulness of ad- 
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ducing the case of Egra, in Wallenstein's Deuth, Let him also permit me to draw his attention 
Act III. Sc. 3., as a parallel. The word untre, | to the striking illustration which this correspon- 
which he cites in the German text, seems to | dence affords of the extent to which heraldry is 
mean that the lower half of the eagle divided | capable of being made a guide to history. The 
horizontally was the part wanting in that es- | brilliant and expressive series of historical hiero- 
catcheon, 7. e., to speak heraldically, that (not the | glyphics which any roll of “ Arms of Dominion” 
eagle dimidiated, or divided perpendicularly, but) | exhibits, well deserves the attention of those who, 
gn eagle double-headed, displayed, issuant, was | like himself, are competent to reconcile its obvious 
borne on a chief Lege | or) ; the chief being | significance with the actual course of events. 
an augmentation of the original bearing. In the L. C&P. 
case of Geneva, the double-eagle is divided per- 
icularly, and the left-hand half of it is affixed 


on the right-hand side to the half of a red shield, CORNISH DESCENDANTS OF THE EMPEROR OF 
which half bears upon a silver ye ns GREECE. 
lanation is altogether jocose, and, however - 
the drama, nothing to do with (Vol. x. p. 351.) 
heraldry. In reality, the unmistakeable meaning I perceive that some of the correspondents of a 
of the Genevese shield is that the bearer of the |“N. & Q” have felt an interest in the de- ee 
right-hand half of the whole escutcheon is under | scendants of that illustrious family which once is : 
the special patronage of the German empire, | occupied the throne of empire at Constan- fran 
whose emblem, perpendicularly halved, occupies | tinople, and which has been traced into Corn- any 
the left-hand half of the whole shield. Mr. Ger- | wall; but it appears that some doubts are felt, 3 
yals's communication is very valuable, as verifying | whether they are at this time to be found or not. 
from actual history the evident symbolism of the | I believe I am able to throw some farther light on .* 
heraldry, viz. the original clientship of the city of | this inquiry, and [ will endeavour to do it by a aro 
Geneva towards the great German empire. simple relation of facts ; but as those facts require get Z 
gain, the subsequent alliance, as late as 1526, | to be authenticated by a name, I will add, that —_ 

of Geneva with Berne and Fribourg, which he | the name of the writer is known to the Editor, and, es 
mentions, explains the heraldic fact that the arms | by his usual signature in “ N, & Q.,” to the reader = 
of Geneva are not found quartered in the same | also. ae 
shield with those of the original Swiss Cantons, It is more than thirty years ago that I chanced ee 
but always stand separate ; which they would not | to be a creditor to an old man for a sum which ce 
have done, had the state which bears them been a | amounted to more than I felt altogether willing a, 
member of the primitive confederation. to lose; and this circumstance brought me into 

Moreover, the destruction which Mr. Gervats | frequent communication with him, as well as into 

ints out between the state (civitas or répub- | a knowledge of his worldly circumstances and : 

igue) of Geneva and the earldom of Genevois, | claims. His name was John Cossentine: he had o. = 
explains the real relation of the dimidiated coat of | been a farmer, but was at this time reduced in ier 


arms to the gold and blue checquy one; and his | circumstances, and was no better acquainted with 
statement of the merging of the last-named dig- | history or literature than a very ordinary farmer 
nity and territory in the earldom or dukedom of | of small means usually is. But poor as he was, he 
Savoy, a.p. 1402, accounts for the appearance of | informed me that he was the high lord of a very 
this last coat among the bearings of the modern | considerable estate in his own neighbourhood, 
Sardinian kingdom. which was in the parish of St. Veep; that the 
As to the treaty of 1754, let me assure Mr. | immediate proprietor of a wood on the estate (a 
Gervais that I had no access to any historical | gentleman of extensive property) was at this time 
authority whatever on the subject, not even such | engaged in cutting down the trees; that, when sold, 
a elementary one as Zschokke, Histoire de la | he would be entitled to a share of the money 
Suisse. But the friend alluded to in my former | which the timber might fetch; and when this 
article, himself by descent and existing relation- | was the case, I should receive what was due to me. 
connected with Genevese families, assured me | On inquiry how this could possibly be, he went on 
expressly that the present King of Sardinia, far | to inform me, that his family, from which he was 


m considering the town of Geneva as “ finally | lineally descended, were formerly Emperors of a 
delivered” from his claims as Duke of Savoy, | Constantinople; that their name was Constantine, 
makes no secret of his intention to enforce them | and that it had been softened into Cossentine by _ - 
Whenever actual might shall second his assumed | vulgar pronunciation. When the Turks took the 3 
t. city, his family made their escape, and came to i - 
I am Mr. Gervais’s debtor for the tincture | England, bringing with them great wealth, with Tifa 
of the field on the dexter side of the impalement, | a portion of which they bought the property of : 
proves to be the same as I had expected. which he was still the high lord; and a large sum 4 
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was also deposited in the Tower of London. If 
he were able to procure a friend, who could assist 
him in the recovery of the money deposited in the 
Tower, he had no doubt of again becoming a 
wealthy man. To satisfy the claim I had on him, 
he gave me a document, which authorised me to 
demand from the steward of the gentleman who 
now held a subordinate title to this land, the 
proper share that would become due to John 
Cossentine on the sale of the wood. And when, 
in consequence of this authority, an application 
was made to the steward, although he expressed 
scruples with regard to the payment to myself, he 
admitted the claim of Cossentine himself. But 
this John Cossentine had a son, who was married, 
and lived in either the same or a neighbouring 

arish : [ do not clearly remember whether it was 
in the parish of St. Veep or Lanreath. When he 
became acquainted with the nature of my business 
with his father, he applied to me on the subject ; 
and from him also I learnt, that a conviction 
existed in his family of the general truth of what 
I had heard from his father. They had, at no 
remote time, been in possession of this consider- 
able estate ; but had sold it, except the high lord- 
ship, which was so far entailed as to be out of 
their power to dispose of, although the present 
proprietor in possession had earnestly endeavoured 
to bring it about. It would have been of much 
interest to me to have seen the original deeds; 
but this was not permitted from some jealousy of 
the nature of my demand : for the son, although he 
expected to succeed to his father’s rights (and did 
afterwards actually succeed to them), was by no 
means inclined to involve himself in any respon- 
sibility. This family still exists in the same 
neighbourhood ; and there is, in the neighbouring 
parish of Lantegloss by Fowey, another family of 
the same name, and, I have no doubt, of the same 
descent, whatever that may be. The latter family 
is of respectable station in life : but whether they 
assert the same claims, I do not know. Viveo. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Unanimity.— The remarks made by your 
well-intentioned correspondent J. W. H. (Vol. x., p. 373.) 
are so entirely in correspondence with my own opinions, 
and are so well calculated to check the injurious tendency 
arising from the want of unanimity among photographers 

nerally, that I cannot refrain from individually ten- 

ering him my best thanks. 

Whether a gentleman gets two pictures a day, or ten, 
cannot possibly make the slightest difference to the art 
of photography, in which we are all deservedly so much 
interested. Neither would it tend to its advancement 
that we should all be induced to follow the same process, 
seeing that each has advantages of its own peculiar kind, 
the perfection of which can only be attained by each 
individual’s following one process only, thereby giving it 
the benefit of his undivided attention. I am pleased to 


find J. W. H. advocating collodion; and I am sure he 


will be equally well pleased at my saying that I amg 
wax-paper man to the back-bone. Quibbling about the 
paramount superiority of either the one or the other, jg 
worse than lost time; the best mode being sure om 
tually to gain the greatest number of advocates, and ty 
gain its fairly-deserved oe 

I ought to be the last man in the world to give utter. 
ance to one syllable uncourteous to Dr. Dramonn, to 
whom I am altogether indebted for having given me the 
first impulse in the art, leaving out of the question the 
many unexpected favours I am proud to own to have 
received from him in my photograp! noviciate. Ye 
his well-known liberally constituted mind will, I trust, 
not take it amiss in my saying, that in working calot 
some twelve or eighteen months since, I found the Buckle’y 
brush a most economical adjunct to my stock of requisites: 
but yet let each calotypist use it or not, as best may 
please his taste. 

The perfection to which your correspondent X. bag 
brought the calotype process, so as in a photographic tour 
never to experience a single failure, entirely does away 
with one of the hitherto undisputed advantages of eol- 
lodion—that of being enabled to judge of perfection of 
one’s work before leaving the field. Prior to abandoning 
calotype for wax-paper, I had certainly made a very con- 
siderable advancement, perhaps mainly attributable to 
the devoting my whole time to the work; bat I must 
confess that I fell very far short of vour correspondent’s 
good luck: still, why find fault with him for his much-to- 
be-desired attainments, at the same time thanking him 
most cordially for his liberality in publishing his im- 
proved process, which I have no doubt will be found t 
be a good one. 

With reference to Archer’s camera, I most unhesita- 
tingly coincide with your correspondent J. W. H., being 
in justice bound to speak most highly in its praise, | 
have incessantly, in the more genial months, worked it 
for two years past; and from being located in a populous 
town, and a member of a large photographic society,I 
have had the opportunity of seeing a variety of cameras; 
but, to my mind, no other form has so many advantages 
combined. So much so, that being about to work 4 
larger paper, I purpose ordering one again of the same 
maker. Be it borne in mind, nevertheless, that my pr- 
ference is that only of one individual, as there may bk 
other much better photographers who may prefer some 
other make. I would only recommend novices wh 
may be in want of one, having the opportunity, to se 
Archer’s, amongst others, in its work, previous to his 
making his choice. 

So much to the point is the whole of J. W. H.'s paper, 
that I cannot do better in conclusion than by recom- 
mending its last paragraph but one to the renewed 
perusal of your photographic readers, being so entirely 
convinced of the great need of unanimity of combination 
of efforts towards the perfecting of a most useful art, # 
yet, I have every reason to believe, entirely in its infancy, 
Henry H. Hew 

14. Densham Terrace, Plymouth. 


Bromide of Silver.—1 feel very desirous of ascertaining 
whether any experiments have been recently made, it 
combining the bromide with the iodide of silver in cal 
type paper; and should this meet the eye of any gentle- 
man who has made the matter a subject of investigation, 
by giving the result in “ N. & Q.” he will confer a gre 
favour no doubt on many others as well as myself. 

What I am most anxious to learn is, whether the bro- 
mide of potassium could be mixed with the iodide of 
potassium to form a bath for the paper, after the sam 
has received a wash of nitrate of silver solution? 


also, whether paper so prepared would bear the ususl 
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grimming? and, finally, whether it would bear a pro- 
exposure in the camera, in order to get the greens 
of vegetation, and the deep shades in a landscape, better 


| 


impressed, without that risk of solarisation which the | 


qrdinary iodized papers are so liable to? 


ing sensitized Collodion Plates. — Mr. Suap- 


| 
; as to produce black blotches, in ribbed films. Black 


pott’s paper (Vol. x., p. 372.) induces me to send you a | 


leaf out of my note-book on the same subject, giving the 
modification of his original method, which I have followed 
with success for the last few months. I began by carry- 
ing out his directions (Photographic Journal, No. 20.) 
eerbatim, but with very indifferent results. I then made 
a regular series of experiments, resulting in the process I 
here give, which, with an occasional drawback to be pre- 
sently stated, answers perfectly. 

1. Clean the glass thoroughly (this is very essential) 
with muriatic or nitric acid, rubbing it well in with a 
stick; wash, put into a solution of common caustic soda ; 
wash, polish with a silk handkerchief. Before pouring on 
the collodion, dust the surface lightly with an old cambric 
handkerchief. 2. Pour on the collodion as evenly as pos- 
sible, so as to get an unribbed film. 3. Immerse for two 
minutes in a thirty-five-grain nitrate-of-silver bath, well 
iodized. I use a flat bath, immersing the plate, collodion 
up, and waving; twelve ounces in this way is enough for 

es 84x64. Take out the plate, and rest the lower 
and angles on blotting-paper. 4. Pour on the syrup 
(half-and-half honey and distilled water, filtered, adding 
one drachm of alcohol to each ounce) three times; leave 
iton the first time for two minutes, second time three 
minutes, third time four minutes, with waving; use fresh 
syrup each time, throwing away the old. Blot up the 
lower edge well, oscillating the plate from angle to angle, 
to get rid of the excess of syrup, and obtain a perfectly 
mirrored surface. Store away in a box, or dark slide. 
The plate will probably be still good at the end of a 
oath; I never, however, had patience to keep it over a 
week. Be careful not to give too long time in the ca- 
mera,—certainly this is not longer than with fresh plates ; 
develope at your leisure. On exit from the slide pour 
cery gently over the plate distilled water, to remove the 
syrup (rain-water, carefully collected on a calm day, does 
just as well); repeat the washing three times, allowing 
the plate to soak, on the levelling-stand, for some minutes 
each time. Blot the edge and lower angles of the plate; 
pour on, very gently, a ten-grain solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, saturated with iodide; leave it on, with waving mo- 
tion, thirty seconds; pour off about twenty minims in a 
glass vessel, and throw away the rest; pour on the usual 
one-grain pyro, solution. metimes the picture deve- 
lopes fully under this alone. If the image is faint, after 
thirty seconds, pour off the pyro. into the glass containing 
the nitrate of silver ex plate, and immediately pour it 
over the plate; the image rapidly comes out. Clear 
with hypo., &c. This plan, nine times out of ten, suc- 
ceeds perfectly with plates under 65; and it has the 
advantage of dispensing with a secondary bath. With 
larger plates I prefer washing off the syrup in a bath, 
leaving them in for ten or fifteen minutes. Without this 
it is difficult to obtain an even picture. I then immerse 
them for thirty seconds in a ten-grain nitrate-of-silver 
bath saturated with iodide. 
, [have tried washing the plates in distilled water, after 
iodizing, before using the syrup, to economise it, giving 
them only one syruping as Mr. SHappotr advises, but I 
have always got speckled negatives. Perhaps the addi- 
tion of one grain of nitrate of silver to each ounce of the 
bath may prevent this. The honey should be as little 
acid as possible; still the best I have had reddens litmus 
claret colour. The negatives are exquisite, transparent 


lights and intense blacks, the carbon of the syrup aiding 
the reduction of the silver. But there is one drawback to 
this process (in my hands at least) which must in fairness 
be stated, that is, unevenness of development, arising 
from the syrup adhering unequally. Wherever it is in 
excess it reduces the silver so intensely, under the i Ha 

ines 
appear, and the margins of the plate are, generally, from 
this cause too black. On the other hand, if the plate is 
too much washed, some parts will be too weak; in fact, 


| with me, washing the syrup off the plate is the only diffi- 


culty, that is, with large plates: under 65 I am rarely 
so teased. ‘The longer the plate has been kept, the more 
difficult is the removal of the syrup, and the greater the 
risk of unequal development. i shall feel much obliged 
to Mr. SHapzott if he will tell me how to avoid this 
annoyance, which being got rid of, this process would be 
the most certain, rapid, and least troublesome method of 
taking sun-pictures we know of. 

I take this opportunity to mention that I now work 
with a small lens made by Slater. It is only 13 inch dia- 
meter, 17 inches focal length, and with a half-inch stop, 
gives a picture 11494 inches, perfectly defined and illu- 
minated at the margins and angles, and it works one- 
fourth quicker than a 34-inch lens I had of the same focal 
length. I have long been surprised that, while so much 
attention has been given by photographers to make the 
camera light and portable, none has been directed to the 
lenses, which, when large, are really the most lumberin 
part of the whole apparatus. I am expecting two sm 
lenses of still greater focal length, for very large pictures, 
and shall be happy to give you the results, if you think 
they will be interesting to your readers. 

Tuos. L. MANsELL. 

Guernsey. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Harlot (Vol. x., p. 207.).— On the derivation 
of this word I would observe that, according to 
Tooke, the term harlot is merely “horelet,” the 
diminutive of “hore,” which is the past participle 
of the verb hyran, to hire. The word therefore 
implied a hireling, or one who received wages, and 
in former times was commonly applied to males, 
I have seen a deposition of the date of 1584, in 
which a man is stated to have called another 
“false harlott.”. So also in Chaucer's Sompners 
Tale : 

“ A sturdy harlot went him aye behind, 

That was her hostes man and bare a sacke.”* 
Hence also is derived the term “varlet.” The 
family name “ Hore,” so common in the west of 
England, arose in all probability from the appli- 
cation of the term in the sense above mentioned. 

J.D.S8. 


Taret (Vol. vii. p. 528.).—Tyro asks what 
small insect is called the taret? I know of no 


[* That this word was formerly applied to males ap- 
pears from the following entry in the Records of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, book i. fol. 45., a document of 
20 Hen. V1., 1442:—*“ And while that yt was doynge y* 
seid fals harlot stole away owt of the place, or elles 
hadde be sette in y* stokkis.” 
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insect so called; but éaret is the French name of | 


that destructive mollusc the ship-worm, Teredo 
navalis. Epoar MacCutcocu. | 
Guernsey. 


Ecclesiastical Maps (Vol. x., p. 187.).— The | 
Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIIL., published by | 
the Record Commission, contains maps of the 
dioceses, as they then existed, with their divisions | 
into archdeaconries, deaneries, &c. 

Epear MacCuttocn. | 

Guernsey. 


Were Cannon used at Crecy ? (Vol. x., p.306.). | 
— This has been long a guestio verata; but not- 
withstanding the statement of S. R. P., whose 
informant was a lad, and such information there- 
fore very problematical, I am inclined to the 
negative. For not only are our old Latin chroni- | 
clers, but our English historians also, as Holinshed 
and Speed, wholly silent upon this subject. Even 
Froissart, a cotemporary and a Frenchman, 
makes no allusion to these terrible thunderbolts 
of war. Such a statement seems to rest on the 
one-sided authority of French writers—as Me- 
zerai, Larrey, ne | others; making it a sort of 
palliative of this extraordinary defeat of their 
countrymen. The former says that these hitherto 
unknown and formidable engines induced them 
to believe that they were combating with devils 
rather than men: 

“ Les nostres voyant ces instrumens inconnus tonner 
et vomir tout & la fois des nuées de flame et de fumée, 
prirent l'épouvante, et crurent avoir plutost affaire & des 
demons qu’a des hommes.” 

The latter : 

“On dit que ce fut la premitre fois qu’on se servit de 
canon dans les batailles, et qu'il y en avoit cing piéces 
dans l’armée Angloise, qui contribuerent beaucoup & aug- 
menter Ja terreur des Frangois,” &c. 

C. H. (1) 


St. Barnabas (Vol. x., p. 289.). — Mr. Landon, 
in his Ecclesiastical Dictionary (BARNABAS, 
states that — 

“The church of Toulouse pretends to possess his (St. 
Barnabas’) body, and no less than eight or nine other 
churches lay claim to the possession of his head.” 

Ts it not probable that some of these churches are 
dedicated to the Saint ? Anon. 


Andrea Ferrara (Vol. x., p. 224.). — Many 
of what are called “ Andrea Ferrara swords,” or 
claymores, are yet to be seen here and there in 
Scotland. They have what is usually termed | 
“ sheep-head handles,” from their round form and 
supposed resemblance to the skull of the animal; | 
the name “ Andrea Ferrara” struck, or rudely | 
engraved, on the blade ; and are very much prized 
by connoisseurs for their fine quality of steel, elas- 


| 


ticity of bending, and excellent workmanship. In | 


most cases they are shown as relics of the Scottish | 


“ rebellions” of 1715 and 1745. Who the maker 
was, I have never heard any clearer account thap 
that he was one Andrea, who lived in Ferrarg jp 
Italy, a celebrated manufacturer of such weapons: 
and as a topic not without interest, it might be 
worth while for Centurion, or some one else of the 
readers of “ N. & Q,,” to attempt throwing a little 
light on his history. 

I think it may be presumed that Andrea never 
had a “blacksmith shop,” or residence anywhere 
either in the “ Highlands” or Lowlands of Scot. 
land; or we would have had some better float 
intelligence respecting him,—at least so far as I am 
aware. From the French assistance given to the 
Scottish rebellions, there is the greatest likelihood 
that these swords had been sent to Scotland by 
the continental auxiliaries, or brought along with 
their troops, or procured to the disaffected chiefs 


and clans through the influence of the “ young 


Pretender ;” and at the termination of the st 

gle had been left in the country, provided that 

Duke of Cumberland could not lay hands on 
them. War instruments of various kinds are 
asserted to have been dug from the field of Cul- 
loden, and other places of note: it is, however, 
thought that numbers of these are forgeries, a 
well as a considerable portion of the extant blades 
of Andrea, whose fame and skill as an artizan 
had induced others to imitate them, and to use 
his name on their works without his permission, 
Perhaps there are genuine specimens still in the 
Tower of London, where it strikes me I saw them 
on a tour in the year 1825; and from which an 
armourer, or expert judge, might be able to de- 
cide pretty nearly as to the place of their manu- 
facture. G. N. 


Death and Sleep (Vol. x., p. 356.).— There are 
several translations or imitations of the elegant 
lines which have been sent you by J.G. Some 
of them may be interesting to your readers. One 
by William Meyler : 

“ Emblem of Death! come soothing, balmy Sleep! 

Friend of my pillow! o’er my eyelids creep; 

Soft let me slumber, gently breathing sigh, 

Live without life, and without dying die!” 
Another by Peter Pindar : 

“ Come, gentle Sleep, attend thy vot’ry’s pray’r, 
And tho’ Death’s image to my couch repair. 
How sweet, thus lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
Thus, without dying, oh! how sweet to die!” 

And a third printed anonymously : 

“ Come, gentle Sleep, tho’ picture of the dead, 
Be still the constant partner of my bed: 
Sweet, thus to die, and yet retain my breath; 
And sweet, thus living, to repose in death.” 


General Prim (Vol. x., p. 287.).— This distin- 
guished general officer is a Spaniard ; and has not, 
as far as can be ascertained, any admixture of 
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Irish blood in his veins. Perhaps Mr. Graves 


will find a portrait and memoir of the general in 
the volumes of the Zllustrated London News, as 
General Prim has been a “ celebrity” in Spanish 
affairs ever since the Carlist war in 1835. Many 
of the Spanish names in the Basque Provinces are 
monosyllabic, —such as Prim, Blake, &c. General 
O'Donnell, too, is exclusively of Spanish origin ; 
and I believe that the names of Blake, O'Donnell, 
and others, which are to be found in the west 
of Ireland, were originally imported thither by 
Spanish colonists in the commencement of the 
sixth century. Many Spaniards have remarked 
the similarity of features between their compa- 
triots and the Irish generally, but especially the 
inhabitants of Galway; and only recently, Mr. 
Solomon, Professor of Hebrew at King’s College, 
remarked to me, that in a tour which he had 
lately made in Ireland, he had observed many 
Irishmen with a great resemblance to Jews, and 
espevially to Spanish Jews. As an instance of 


the justice of my remarks, I beg to adduce the | 
example of Mr. Edmund O'Flaherty, of Galway, | 


late Commissioner of Income Tax, who might 
have been easily mistaken for a Jew, both in face 
and figure. 

The surname “ Prim” is an abbreviation of the 
Spanish word prima, which signifies “ the first of 
the cancnical hours,” for a reference to which I 
refer you to Holy Thoughts and Prayers, published 
at the office of your valuable journal. UVERNA. 


Herbert Thorndike (Vol. x., p. 287.).— Mr. 


Happan is informed that there is an abstract of | 


the will of this eminent divine in the Lansdowne 
MSS., taken from the Registry in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, anno 1672. C. H. (1) 


Who struck George IV.? (Vol. x., p. 125.).— 
I have always understood this to have been the 


late Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Yarmouth. | 


There was a caricature of the period in reference 
to this, entitled “A Kick from Yarmouth to 
Wales.”* G. B. 


_ [* In 1812 appeared the following squib, which was 
immediately suppressed: “ R——1 Stripes, or a Kick 
from Yar h to Wa——s, with the particulars of an 
Expedition to Oatlands, and the Sprained Ancle. By 
» Poet Laureate.” It is criticised in The 


— P. 


Satirist, vol. x. p. 200., which concludes with the fol- | 


lowing remarks: —“The pamphlet concludes, like the 
host of it, with the villanous falsehood that Lord 
——th struck the P——e R——t for having taken im- 
a liberties with Lady Y——th, who, it is notorious, 
as been for many years in Florence, where she still re- 


mains; and it is equally notorious that his Lordship and | 
. R. H. are still in the habits of daily and friendly in- | 
tercourse. Such, and so infamous, is the pamphlet which | 


it has been thought necessary to suppress, and which cer- 
tainly ought to have been suppressed, though not from a 
bribe from Colonel M‘M——, but by a prosecution from 
the Attorney-General.” 


“ Amalasont, Queen of the Goths” (Vol. x., 
p- 266.).—In 1794 the MS. of this tragedy, by 
John Hughes, was in the possession of the family 
of the Rev. John Duncombe, the son of William 
Duncombe, Esq., who married Elizabeth, sister of 
Mr. Hughes; and edited both the letters and the 
poems of his brother-in-law. The Rev. John 
Duncombe was vicar of Herne, in Kent, and a 
six preacher at Canterbury Cathedral, rector of 
St. Mary, Bredman, and Master of Harbledown: 
he died early in 1786. His widow, who was the 
daughter of Joseph Highmore, Esq., an eminent 
portrait and historical painter and man of letters, 
nephew and pupil of Thomas Highmore, Serjeant- 
painter, survived until 1812; and their only child 
Anna Maria until 1825: the widow and daughter 
resided and died at Canterbury. I think it pro- 
bable that the Rev. John Duncombe’s papers are 
with some of the Highmore family, and —— 
this may meet the eye of the depositary. A sight 
of them would be of interest and use to me. J. K. 


Double Christian Names (Vol. x., p. 133.).— 
May I be permitted to inform your correspondent 
Mar. Marxtanp that he is in error when supposing 
| that John James Sandilands was a Knight of 
Malta in 1564, at the early age of eight years, as 
his Note would make him. No person could 
| obtain this dignity until he was sixteen years old, 


and then only as a special mark of favour and * 


grace. The earliest instance of double christian 
| names yet mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” is that of the 
| above-named knight. W. W. 
Malta. 


| Add to the few instances of such names which 
| occur in the sixteenth century, that of the fifth 
son of Sir John Croke of Chilton, Paulus Am- 

brosius Croke, born about 1564, and admitted to 
the Inner Temple 1582. (Genealogical History of 
the Croke Family, p. 453.) Also Thomas Mary 
| Wyngfyld, member of parliament for Huntingdon 
| in the sixth year of Edward VI., 1553. (Collection 

of Records at Huntingdon, p. 94.) W. Denton. 


Stone Shot (Vol. x., pp. 223. 335.). — 


“The following was the equipment of the ship which 
in 1406, 7 Henry IV., carried Philippa his sister, Queen 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, to her home; two 
guns, forty pounds of powder, forty stones for guns,” &c. 
— Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 67. note. 

“ This day was caryed oute of the castell to the water 
syde a greate piece of ordenaunce of iij yerds longe and 
mor, unstocked, which shoteth a ston bygger than a 
greate peny lof, as I am informed.” — “Letter of Dr. 
West to Henry VIII, written from Edinburgh, 1513:” 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 1st series, vol. i. p. 70. 

With wheat at four shillings a —- the usual 
price at that time, the penny loaf would be of very 
formidable dimensions. 

In an account of “ordennce and artilery de- 
lyvéd by S* Sampson Norton, by vertue of the 
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king’s warrunts ” (Illustrations of British History, | something known may have been couched under G 
vol. i. pp. 3, 4.), dated according to Lodge in 1515, | them in the incidents of the period now lost, —T 
but probably rather earlier, we find mention of | Perhaps “ Elim” was used figuratively in respect | 
“gone stones of stone,” “gone stones of iron,” | to the place recommended to the emigrants ag nae 
“ gone stones of lead ;” the quantity of the former, | being a good settlement for them, and is the same plect 
however, greatly exceeding those of the latter | name as that place at which the oppressed Israelites in un 
description. From “stone” being used as the | encamped in the Wilderness, with its “twelve dedu: 
generic name for a cannon-ball, it is evident that | fountains of waters and threescore and ten palm- Tyroi 
up to this time at least the ball was made of stone, | trees.” Fro 
whilst it is for the same reason doubtful whether Other tracts, fatherless and motherless babes, Glas 
the words “stones for guns" always mean what we | kind of political Martin Mar-prelates, were also a¢ 
d understand by stones. W. Denton. | about that time clandestinely printed and circu. ome 
lated in Glasgow, such as Fragments on Human anno 
“ Elim and Maria”, (Vol. x., p. 263.).—It may | Debasement, and The Origin of Kings, both scrup 
be of little interest to J. M. to mention that in | poetical. G.N. Scott 
relation to the authorship of this pamphlet, I _ Glasgow. vi 
made inquiry of a gentleman now eighty-five T 
years of who in political life was well aware | 5 ellow (V ol. My book 
of most of the circumstances of the year 1792, | ble. hl an 
and also of another intelligent gentleman, the son | y tuni 
of one of those “ patriots” who suffered the penalty | t b for There TI 
of banishment ; either of whom never heard of the | ib. hi h is I Foul 
production. One who I am sure could have an- N. Ry. dof’ editi 
swered the question is dead about thirty years |, Origin, and meaning June 
English Woodman, and Forester or Forster 
ago. He was a mine of information on such Taille-bois= call W.P.S 27, 1 
liberal points, and in his early life, when a student (Taille-boie=cut-wood). 2 o. Glas 
at the University of Glasgow, was with two or Olney, Bucks. 
three others expelled for his having been thought | Artificial Ice (Vol. x., p. 290.).— The material G 
in certain quarters rather unceremoniously to | for skating upon, to which J. P. O. alludes, was The. 
* have insisted upon a royal commission of visitation | not frozen water, but a saponaceous substance by a 
to Alma Mater. I possess a number of curious | laid down in blocks. When cut up by the skates, nilie 
documents connected with some of the political | the surface was restored by rolling it with hot are / 
occurrences of those times, which have descended | jron cylinders. W. J. Berxuarp Suits. the c 
to me from my father, who was a member of one Temple. 
of the societies for parliamentary reform in 1792, We 
under the denomination of “The Associated Inscriptions on Bells (Vol. x., p. 255.).—May I He 
Friends of the Constitution and of the People,” | be allowed to correct the Note of an anonymous that 
with which Thomas Muir, of Huntershill, was contributor as to the bells. in Tiverton tower. lation 
concerned, and for whom the reformers of that | Perhaps he has never examined them, but took dash 
period entertained such affection, that they had | his account from some local history. I was in the Wat 
a fine engraving executed by Holloway, of his | tower last year, and I read the bells thus : rr 
bust by Banks, which is still cherished. In none! 1, W. E. “Glory to God in the highest, 1737.” ae 
of the documents referred to (printed and in MS.) | 2. Do. “ And on earth peace, 1737.” _ mare 
do I find any traces of the pamphlet, or hint | 3. Do. “ Good will towards men, 1737." but | 
otherwise bearing on the subject. my opinion . oa ay to all our benefactors, 1737." may 
m. Evans of Chepstowe cast us all, 1737. aware 
be worth anything, I think there is a probability | ¢ «Thomas Bilbie of Colompton fecit, 1791.” : 
of its having been written by Thomas Muir him- | 7. «W. E., 1737. Mr. Thos. Anstey, Mr. Clement om 
self. Ihave a book which belonged to his library, | Govett, Churchwardens.” 
entitled Les Crimes des Rois de France, published | _ 8. Do. “ 1737. Mr. John Owen, Churchwarden, and 
at Paris in the heat of the revolutionary commo- | Gorse Osmond, Esq., Mayor, 1736. 
tions, on the fly-leaf of which I long since made a If Anon. will take the trouble to wend his way 
note of some verses that he had inscribed on a | into a few of our old towers, he will see many 
book presented by him to the Antonian Monks of | similar legends. H. T. Exvacomse. 
23rd July, 1794, Clyst St. George. 
ship had touc on her voyage out to the place ‘ 
of his banishment. In ese wane is the lene Words used in Cornwall (Vol. x., p. 300.).— 
quotation from Virgil, “ Et nos patriz fines,” &c., Cheem. German, keimen, to sprout. 
as appears on the np of Elim and Maria, Clopp. French, éclopé, lamed of one foot. 
which is at least a striking coincidence. These | Dring. German, dringen, to squeeze. 
names may, I think, be considered fictitious, or H. F.B. 
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Grammars for Public Schools (Vol. x., p. 254.). 
—The following may be added to the list : 


« Elementa Lingue Grace; novis plerumque Regulis 
tradita, brevitate sua memoriz facilibus Pars — com- 
tens Partes Orationis declinabiles, et Analogiam duas 
in unam Syllabus contrahendi, ex ipsa Vocalium Natura 
deductam, et Regulis universalibus traditam. In usum 
Tyronum Juniorum Classis Grece in Academia Glas- 
ensi Editio nova prioribus auctior et emendatior. Studio 
acobi Moor, LL.D., in eadem Acad. Litt. Gree. Prof.” 
Glasgow, 1770, 8vo. 
« Of Moor’s Grammar the subsequent editions are very 
numerous. Some editors have illustrated his book wus 
annotations; and some authors have, without much 


scruple, availed themselves of his labours.” — Livres of 


Scottish Writers, by David Irving, LL.D., Edin., 1851, 
vol. ii. p. 300. 

To this day his Grammar is a popular school- 
book, and I believe some years ago was put into 
an English dress; but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the edition. 

This eminent Grecian, who assisted the Messrs. 
Foulis in bringing forward so many beautiful 
editions of the classics, was born at Glasgow, 
June 22, 1712; elected to the Greek chair, June 
27, 1746 ; resigned on May 5, 1774; and died at 
Glasgow on Sept. 17, 1779. G. N. 


Gules, a Lion rampant or (Vol. x., p. 184.).— 
The arms blazoned as in this Query are not borne 
by any ancient family of Devonshire. Those fa- 
milies whose arms approach the nearest to them 
are Ameredith, Ivie, Morice, and Northmore; but 
the crest does not accord with either of — ‘ 


Haberdasher (Vol. x., p. 304.).—I do not think 
that any instance of the application of the appel- 
lation or nickname, “ What d’ye lack,” to haber- 
dashers will be found in the works of Taylor the 
Water-poet. I have searched for one without 
success. In “ An Apology for Watermen” (Tay- 
lor's Works, London, 1630, p. 267.) he speaks of 
mercers, drapers, and goldsmiths as using this cry, 
but does not mention haberdashers; which we 
may be sure he would have done, if he had been 
aware of any peculiar application of the expres- 
sion to them. He mentions the “ habberdasher of 
small wares” in “ The Praise of ener % 


Diss. 


German, Hafertasche ; French, Havresac ; bags- 
man, pedlar, haberdasher. H. F.B 


The Evil Eye in Scripture (Vol. viii. p. 142.). 
—The passage quoted by L. from James iv. 5. 
8 less conclusive than Mark vii. 21, 22.: “ From 
within. .... proceeds ..... an evil eye.” 
See also Deut. xv. 9., and xxviii. 54.; and Mat- 
thew xx. 15. JP. 

Birmingham. 


“ The arch-flatterer is a man’s self” (Vol. viii., 
p- 142.).— 

“Self-love, that grand flatterer within, willingly en- 
tertains another from without, who will but soothe up and 
second the man in the good opinions he has conceived of 
himself.” — Plutarch, “ How to know a Flatterer from a 
Friend.” 

Again: 

“We ourselves are our greatest flatterers.” — Seneca’ s 

Morals by way of Abstract, by R. L’Estrange, 1682, p. 167. 


Birmingham. 


Topham the Antiquary (Vol. x., p. 366.).— In 
addition to what has already been given respecting 
Mr. Topham’s library, add the following from 
Sims’s Handbook to the Library of the British 
Museum, p. 150. : 

“ Topham Charters. — This small but interesting col- 
lection of original deeds was purchased at the sale of Mr. 
Topham’s library, in February, 1804. They are fifty-six 
in number, all charters, and relate to lands granted to 
various religious houses in England, more especially to 
the Hospital of St. Giles, at Norwich. A short descrip- 
tion, in manuscript, of each document will be found 
bound up in the same volume with the Lansdowne Collec~ 
tion of Charters and Rolls, and can be had upon appli- 
cation to an attendant in the room. These charters have 
but one set of numbers, and are marked from 1—56 con- 
secutively, with the letter T prefixed to each number.” ., 


J. YEOwELL. 


Impossibilities of History (Vol. viii. p. 72.). — 
The diabolical descent of the Plantagenets is not 
from Robert the Devil, father of William the 
Conqueror, but from the Counts of Anjou, whose 
pedigree is as follows. 

Ingerger was the father of Fulque le Roux, 
Earl of Anjou, who was father of Fulque le Bon, 
Earl of Anjou, the father of Geoffrey Grisegonelle, 
Earl of Anjou, father of _—— Nerra, Earl of 
Anjou, who was father of Geoffrey Martel I., Earl 
of Anjou (ob. s. p.), and of Hermengarde, Countess 
| of Anjou, who married Geoffrey, Earl of Gatinois, 
| by whom she had Geoffrey le Barbu, Earl of 

Anjou (ob. s.p.), and Fulque le Rechin, Earl of 

Anjou, who married a witch. Their issue was 
| Geoffrey Martel IL., Earl of Anjou (ob. s. p.), and 
| Fulque V., Earl of Anjou and King of Jerusalem, 
| who married Ermengarde, by whom she had Geof- 
frey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, who married 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I., King of England. 
These were the parents of Henry II. 

The witch-countess always attended divine ser- 
vice, but made a point of leaving the church just 
before the consecration of the Holy Eucharist. 
This of course gave rise to many remarks not 
very favourable to the orthodoxy of the countess, 
nor particularly agreeable to her husband, who 
was not the mildest of men, as his nickname im- 
| plies. He determined to put a stop to them, and 
| ordered four of his retainers to seize the countess 
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as she was leaving the church, and to compel her 
to remain till the end of the service. They did 
so, but as soon as the consecration took place, the 
countess shrieked, burst from her guards, flew 
through the church window, and was never more 
seen. M. P. 


Buying the Devil (Vol. x., p. 365.). —“ Buying 
and selling the devil” has long been a proverbial 
expression; but that such a traflic was ever ac- 
tually negotiated will scarcely be credited : never- 
theless, Blount’s Zaw Dictionary, under the article 
Conventio, gives an instance of this sale. The 
story is extracted from the court rolls of the 
manor of Hatfield, near the isle of Axholme, in 
Yorkshire. A copy of it is given in the Aanti- 
quarian Repertory, vol. ii. p. 395., together with 
the following English translation : 


“Curia tenta apud Hatfield die Mercurii prox. post 
festum. Anno xi® Edw. IIL, 1337.” 


“ Robert de Roderham appeared against John de Ithon, 
for that he had not kept the agreement made between 
them, and therefore complains that on a certain day and 
year, at Thorne, there was an agreement between the 
aforesaid Robert and John, whereby the said John sold 
to the said Robert the Devil, bound in a certain bond, for 
threepence farthing, and thereupon the said Robert de- 
livered to the said John one farthing as earnest-money, 
by which the property of the said Devil rested in the 

rson of the said Robert, to have livery of the said 

vil on the fourth day next following; at which day 
the said Robert came to the forenamed John, and asked 
delivery of the said Devil,’ according to the agreement 
between them made. But the said John refused to deliver 
the said Devil, nor has he yet done it, &c., to the great 
damage of the said Robert, to the amount of 60s., and he 
has therefore brought his suit, &c 

“The said John came, &c., and did not deny the said 
agreement; and because it appeared to the Court that 
such a suit ought not to subsist among Christians, the 
aforesaid parties are therefore adjourned to the infernal 
regions, there to hear their judgment, and both parties 
were amerced, &c. by William De Scargell, Seneschal.” 


J. Yeowe t. | 


Charles I. and his Relics (Vol. x., p. 245.). — 
Having read a paragraph on this touching por- 
tion of our history in “ N. & Q.,” it may not be 
amiss to apprise G. N. that the Prayer Book used 
by the martyr-king, after his sentence, is now, 
and has been since that tragical event, in the 
possession of the Evelyn family of Wotton Park, 
near Dorking. The present owner of that de- 
mesne is a descendant of the celebrated John 
Evelyn, who was a staunch loyalist, and co- 


temporary with the ill-fated Charles. C. H. (1) 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


One of the best characteristics of the literature of the 
present day is the absence from all the higher journals of 
articles animadverting on personal character or conduct. 


[ No. 264, 


One of those exceptions which confirm the rule was made 
by The Atheneum, on Saturday the 28th ult., in a revieg 
of The Handbook for Advertisers, a book obvious\y issued 
as a part of a system of puffery almost unexampled, ex. 
ercised in behalf of The Critic, Law Times, &c., of which 
journals we should think nothing worse could be said 
than that they should require such aid. In furtherangs 
of his object, the author of The Handtook not only ignores 
the existence of The Literary Gazette, The Examine, 
The Spectutor, and Notes and Queries, as literary papers, 
but makes a statement of the sales of his own journ 

based on the Stamp Office Returns, which the reviewer 
shows to be absolutely untrue. We say his own journals 
because we think The Atheneum identities pretty dig. 
tinctly the writer of The Handbook with Mr. Willim 
Edward Cox — the proprietor of the journals to be paffed 
—a_ barrister, whose connexion with the Law Time 
formed the subject of a pungent article in Fraser's Mg. 
gazine for November, 1852. The Atheneum deserves the 
thanks of the respectable portion of the press for the 
manner in which it has entered upon this question, which 
it well describes as one of “ literary honour and business 


, Integrity. 


The memory of the learned author of the Fasti Hd- 
lenici and Fasti Romani must be held in honour by every 
classical scholar; and every such scholar will read with 
interest the record of his persevering and continuous 
studies in the recently published Literary Remains of 
Henry Fynes Clinton, Esq., M.A., Author of the Fast 
Hellenici, §c. ; consisting of an Autobiography and Literary 
Journal, and Brief’ Essays on Theological Subjects, edited 
by The Rev. C J. Fynes Clinton, M.A. The book, al- 
though of a nature that can never make it a popular one, 
is worthy of note on many accounts. It furnishes an im- 
portant lesson to the man of letters, by showing the vast 
amount of preliminary study and intellectual labour by 
which Mr. Fynes Clinton fitted himself for the great 
works which he accomplished; and exhibits a picture of 
the inner life of a man of profound learning, sound sense, 
and deep and unaffected piety, delightful to contemplate, 

Of somewhat cognate character, inasmuch as it pictures 
to us the mind of the accomplished writer, is Mrs, Jame- 
son’s new volume, A Common-place Book of Thoughts, 
Memories, and Fancies, original and selected. Part I. 
Ethics and Character. Part IT. Literature and Art, with 
Illustrations and Etchings. Mrs. Jameson, who might 
apply to herself the line of Leigh Hunt’s — 


“T who do love the beautiful of things,” — 


and who insists upon the Good and the True as the ele- 
ments and essentials of the Beautiful, has given us in this 
handsome volume the results of her habit of making 4 
memorandum of any thought which might come across 
her, and of marking or remarking any passage in a book 
which excited either a sympathetic or an antagonstc 
feeling —a habit to which we are indebted for her works 
on Shakspeare’s Women, and on Sacred and Legendary 
Art. The volume before us contains the fragments that 
remained after her various other works had been formed 
from materials so gathered together. She speaks modestly 
of it as a book which “can do good only in one way. It 
may, like conversation with a friend, open up sources of 
sympathy and reflection; excite to argument, agreement 
or disagreement, and, like every spontaneous utterance of 
thought out of an earnest mind, suggest far higher and 
better thoughts than any to be found here to higher and 
more productive minds * The work, which, like all Mrs 
Jameson’s later productions, is rich in artistic beauty, 
etchings and woodcuts alike redolent of grace, is destined 
to extend still more widely the reputation of the authoress 
as one who thinks deeply and writes wisely. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
20 Vol. IL M 
oy "Vol 1. ‘Cadell, Edinburgh. | 


ters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be | 
ate to ‘Va. Bart, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” | 
186. Fleet Street. | 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to | 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- | 
dremes are given for that purpose : | 
Ancnmotocy. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. Weston, 89. Chancery Lane. 


Jowws wira 4 Livine Ponrtican Cuaracter, | 
by Woodfall, Junior. } 
Wanted by William Short, Esq., 1. Newman's Court, Cornhill. 


Jews’ Lerreas, edited by Heron. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1802. 
ACourtsat Kev to rae Dowctap, by E. Curll. i2mo. 1728. 
ns, Porms. ano Taxes, &c.. between Dr. Swift, Mrs. Anne Long, 
and several Persons of Di- tinction. Curll. 8vo. 1716 (or thereabouts). 
Lerreas ro H. Caomwett, by Mr. Pope. Curll. 1727. 
Gay's Mucettanzocs Wonras. 4 Vols. 12mo. 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 


Tae Cayrensory Tates or Georrary Caaccer. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Exq. Vols. I. & IT. Perey Society. 
p's Vol.I. Svo. London, 
Baxea'sLivy. Femily Classical Library. Vols. iv. & VI. 
L'Ewswe. Traduite par Jacques Delille. Svo. Paris, 1804. Vol. 
tee Latin and French. 12mo. Vols. LI. & IV. Paris, 


Wanted by J. Wilson, Berwick. 


New Yean's Grrr, in Six Parts. 1821. Rivingtons. 
Wanted by C. 4 H. Blackburn, Leamington. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Inpozence ; Poem, by Madam Cilesia. 1772. 


| Gaaves’ Reminiscences or Suenstone. 


Wanted by Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 


Vinomn Orgaa, Vol. L., ed. P. Masvicius. Leovardia, 1717. 
Wanted by Mr. Hawley, East Leak, near Loughborough. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


A. A. Bed-staff, as used by Ben Jonson, means a wooden 


nm pin anciently 
| inserted in the sides of bedste + to keep the clothes from slipping on cither 


side. See Todd's Johnson. 


Warmor. We have a letter for this Correspondent. How shall it be 
Sorwarded f 


re. F. We should be glad to see the proposed Note respecting Peter 


ar. 
T. H.8. (Southwark). The line 
“ When Greeks join’d Greeks, then was the tug of war,” 
ts ao Lee's Alexander the Great. 


W.. At this time of year, perfectly good Talbotype pictures may be 
claminad, but they require a longer exposure ; about ten or twelve minutes 
will not be too , where half that time sufficed in the warm summer 
months. 


F.W. Ly Thebe is a substance prepared from gutta percha or 
caoutchouc than either ; Jor trays itis exceedingly 
highly-polished, and durable. We believe it is an American merican pate 
See our advertising columns for your other wants, 


Meniscus. The distance the diaph should be is about 2} inches. It 
should at all times be so placed that it does not much diminish the size of 
the picture. Marine glue can be procured at oilmen's and artist's colour 
shops in London. The best we have procured has come eo Fox's, Old 
Compton Street, Soho. Ask for“ Jeffery's marine glue 


K. To answer all you require would exceed our limits, and it has 
been to some extent done in preceding Numbers, op ealees we must refer 
you. We disapprove of the preparations of ammonia, and also of cyanide, 
Jor clearing off the iodide when a negative is desired, although it is 
preferable for positives. The best black varnish is“ black lacquer,’ not 


Brunswick black, - this should not be used until a coating of amber and 
Roeforen varnish has been first applied. Then no discoloration takes 
Wanted by Archdeacon Cotten, Thurles, Iselend. the Sourth line of the Note (Vol. x., p. 353.) rela- 
tive to those _Pettications, “ Pranceriana ” is erroneously printed for 
Jovanar. Vol. VI., for 1849. 


Wanted by Rev. 7. W. D. Brooks, M. A., Overthorpe, Banbury. 


Caaaces Tracts. 12mo. 1812. plac 
} 


ance Accoonts or Great for the years ending Jan. 1814, 
Jan. I 1815, and Jan. 1820. 
Vol. XII. 1838. 


Wanted by Edward Cheshire, it Statistical Society, 12. St. James’s 
uare. 


Worxs. by Cunningham. 8 Vols. 8vo. Cochra 
tad Vol. 10-vol. Edition. 8vo. Tait. 
Gartic Porms. 
Poems, Dr. Smith's Edition. 
Coutscrion or Gartic Porms. 
Vol. of 17-vol. Edition of Byaox's Works. 


Wanted by R. Stewart, Bookseller, Cross, Paisley. 


Full price will be given for clean copies of “ Nores axon Quentirs " of 
lat 1853, Vo. 166, upon application to Ma. Bett, the Publisher. 


A few com lete sets of “ Norrs anv Quentes,” Vols. i. to ix., price four 
qutcone, ond a half, may now be . For these, early application is 


| desirable, 

“ Norges anp Qe enies” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's pa 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Quenies™ is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamprd copies forwarded direc t from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Nores axp 
Queaes” (including a very « sopious Index) is eleven shillings and Sour- 
pence for siz months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drain in 
Favour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonor Bart, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


ARLEY’S BRITISH CA- LLEN’S IL 
BANA CIGARS, filled with the finest | Z CATALOGUE, c 
Cabana leaf; they are unequalled at the price, 
Ms. per Ib., and are extensively sold as foreign. considting of 
The Editor of the Agric -ultural Magazine for 
August, Pp 63., in an article on “ Cigars, 
mrves: “The appearance and flavour very 
closely approximate to Hovennah cigars: we 
strongly recommend them. 


Ladies’ Port 


| DESPATCH. BOXES. 
DRESSING -CASES 


FOREIGN CIGARS of the most approved | ques, Gratis ? application. or sent tree by 
‘ost on receipt of ‘Two Stamps. 


weighed from the chests. 
TOBACCOS of the first qualities. 
J.F. VARLEY & CO., | 
Importers of Meerschaums, &c., 


The HAVANNAH STORES, 364. Oxford 
Street, exactly opposite the Princess's 


MESSRS. ALLEN'’S 
box and Writing-desk, 


new Portmanteau cont 


kind ever produced. 


| with the opening as large as the bag, and the 


J. W. & T. ALLEN, 18. & 22. West Strand. 


HE IODIZED COLLODION 


manufactured by J. B. HOCKIN & CO., 


LUSTRATED | 


ontaining Size. Price, | 


nd Description of upwards of 100 articles, 289. Strand. London, is still warivalied for 


SEYSITIVENESS and DENSITY OF NE- 
GAT!VE; it excels all others in its keeping 


"ob- PORTMANTEAUS,TRAVELLING-BAGS, qualities and uniformity of constitution. 


manteaus, Albumenised Paper, 17} by 11, 5s. per quire. 
WRITING-DESKS, | Ditro, . of very cupertor 


nd other travelling re- Doub! ie aa ee Lenses EQU * 


POINTS to those of any other turer: 
Quarter Plate, 2/. 2s.; Half Plate. 5/.; Whole, 
101. Apparatus and Pure Chemicals of ail 
registered Despatch- Descriptions. 

their 
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¢ tographic Establishments.— The su 
nowledged. Testimonials from the best 
warrant the assertion, that 


re a quantity requi: 


YLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, exclusively used at all the Pho- 


hitherto no preparation 
such perfect pictures, combined with the of action. 

red, the two solutions may be had 
Borties in which state it may be kept for years, and Exported to any Climate. 


riority of pent pal is now universally ac- 
—— men of the day, 

discovered which produces 

In all cases 

lesale in separate 

Pull instructions 


Cavrion.— Each Bottle is Stamped with a Red Label bearing my name, RICHARD W. 
THOMAS, Chemist, 10. Pall Mall, to counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP: for removing all kinds of Photographic Stains. 


The Genuine is made only by the Inventor, and is 


ith a Red Label bearing this Seeger 


secured w 
and Address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10. PAL L. MALL, Manufacturer of 


ic Chemicals: and ma: 


y be 
and 3s. 6d. each, through MESSRS. EDWARDS, 67. St. 
BARCLAY & CO., 95. Farringdon Street, Wholesale Agents. 


procured of all respectable Chemists, in Pots at la te 


‘aul'’s Churchyard; and MES 


HOTOGRAPHY. — HORNE 
& CO.'S Iodized Collodion, for obtaining 
nstantaneous Views, and Portraits in from 
three to thirty seconds, according to light. 
Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy 
of detail, rival the choicest Daguerreotypes, 
imens of which may be seen at their Esta- 
every description of Apperates, Ch 
80 lescription of Appara 
micals, &c. &c. beautiful 
123. and 12). Newgate Stree 


Just published. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple direc ene oor the production 
of Al Sand VIEWS by the agency 
rht, me wit the COLLODION, AL- 

BI UMEN. W XED PAPER and POSITIVE 

PAPER Doane by CHARLES A. LONG. 

Price is. ; per Post, ls. 6d. 

Published by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 
Philosophical and ph nstru- 
ment Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153. 
Fleet Street, London. 


OLLODION PORTRAITS 


oe Aup VIEWS obtained with the greatest 
and certainty UP using BLAND & 
TONG" 8 preparation of Soluble Cotton ; cer- 
tainty cad walinite of action over a length- 
ened period, combined with the most faithful 
rendering of the half-tones, constitute this a 
most — agent in the hands of the pho- 


am paper, for printing from glass 
or paper negatives, giving a minuteness of de- 
tail unattained by any other method, 5s. per 


ire. 
‘Waxed and Iodized Papers tated quality. 
Instruction in the Processes. 

BLAND & LONG, siolane and Photogra- 
hiecal Instrument Makers, and Operative 
hemists, 153. Fleet Street, London. 

The Pneumatic Plate-holder for Collodion 

Plates. 


Catal 


THE SIGHT preserved by the 
Use of SPECTACLES adapted to suit 
variety of Vision by means of SMEE'S 
OProM ER, which effectually prevents 
jay to 17 Eyes from the Selection of Im- 
proper Glasses, and is extensively employed by 
BLAND & a, 153. Fleet 

ndon. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
OTTEWILL AND MORGAN'S 
Manufactory, 24. & 25. Charlotte Terrace, 

Caledonian Road. Islingt 


OTTEWILL’S Rezistered Double Body 
Folding Camera, adapted for Landscapes or 
raits, may d of A. ROSS, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holborn; the Photographie 
Institution, Bond Street; and at the Manu- 
factory as above, where every description of 
Cameras, — pods may be had. The 
‘Trade supp 


Printed by Taomas Crank Saaw, of No. 10. Stonefiela Street, in the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, at No. 5. New Street Square, 


St. Bride, in the City of London ; and published 
City of London, Publisher, at No. 186. Fleet Street aforesaid.— Saturday, Sovcudier 


HOLESALE PHOTOGRA- 
novsE AND OPTICAL WARE- 


J. a ry 22. Red Lion Square, London. 
Depot for the Pocket Water Filter. 


IANOFORTES, 25 Guineas 
each.— D'ALMAINE & CO., 20. Soho 

uare (established a.p. 1785), sole manufac- 
turers of the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, at 25 
Guineas each. Every instrument warranted. 
The peculiar advantages of these pianofortes 
are t described in the following professional 
testimonial, signed by the maloriey of the lead- 
ing musicians of the age: —“ We, the under- 


fortes tured by MESS! AL- 
MAINE & CO., have great in hearin, 
testimony to thet merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce instruments 
the same size possessing a richer and finer 
tone, more elastic touch, or more equal tem- 
peremment, while the elegance of their construc- 
renders them a handsome ornament for 
the myth boudoir, or drawing-room. (Signed) 
J. Abel, F. Benedict, R. Bishop, J. Blew- 
itt, J. Brizzi, T. P. Chip; 
Dolby, E. F. Fitzwilliam, W 
Glover, Herz, E. H.F.I 
J. 1. Hatton, Catherine Hayes H. Holmes, 
W. Kuhe, G. F. Kialimark, E. G. 
Alexander Lee, A, ler, . Loder, 
Montgomery, 8. 


D'ALMAINE & CO., 20. . Lists 
and Designs 


Just published, 18mo., 1s. 


ERMONS FOR WAY- 
\) FARERS. By the REV. ALFRED 
GATTY, M.A. 

“In the eleven sermons now presented to us, 
for the marvellously small price of one shil- 
ling, we recognise a plain and solid style of 
scriptural prarestion. well adapted to their 

— Clerical Journal. 


proposed objec’ 
London: GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


ERMONS suggested by the 
A Miracles of our Tord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By W. F. HOOK, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. Two vols. fvo., 10s. cloth. 
pi ag II. may be had separately to compicte 
sets. 


London: GEORGE BELL, 186. Flect Street. 


HE CHURCH SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. Edited by 

W. F. HOOK,D.D. Large paper, cloth, ls. 6d.; 
calf, 3s. 6d. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 136. Fleet Street. 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAM 


FELLOW AND SECRETAR 
OF 'ANTIQU ARIES 


ANA RCH ZOLOGIGM 
INDEX to Remains of Antiquity of the Cal 
Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon 
1 vol. ave. 15s. cloth, 

merous Engravings, com: 
five hundred objects. 


A NUMISMATIC 


1 vol. 8vo., price One Guinea, 


*«* The Plates which illustrate this ‘Ta 
lume are upon a novel plan, and wig 


glance, convey more information 
the types of Greek, Roman, and English Ga 
2 I lofa fi 
nstead of fac-simile 
= given of that which is already an 
to the tyro, the most striking and chanel 
of the dissected and 
emseeives, so t the eye soon becom 
miliar with them 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATH 
LOGUE of Rare and Unedited Roman 
from the Earliest Period to the takingofiaE 
under Constantine Paleologos. 2 vol, 
numerous Plates, 30s. 


COINS OF THE ROMA® 
relating to Britain. | vol.8vo. Second Raia 
with an entirely new set of Plates, price iim 


ANCIENT COINS of 
and Princes, Geographically arranged aaa 
scribed, containing the Coins of Hi 
Gallia, and Britannia, with Plates of 
hundred examples. 1 vol. 8vo., price lig 


NEW TESTAMENT, 
matic Illustrations of the Narrative Post 
of the. —Fine paper. numerous Woodeuts 
the original Coius in various Public an 
vate Collections. | vol. 8vo., price 5@@ 


AN INTRODUCTION 
THE STUDY of ANCIENT and MODEEE 
COLNS. In vol. fep. 8vo., with 
Wood Engravings from the original Gy 
price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Conrznts: 1. of 
Greek Regal Coins. 2. G 
Greek Imperial Coins. 4. Origin of Kay 


Coinage—Consular Coins. 5. Roman 
Coins, 6. Roman British Coins. 7. AR 
British Coinage. %. Anglo-Saxon 
9. English Coinage from the Conquel, 
Scotch Coinage. 11. Coinage of Irelaa 
Anglo-Gallic Coins. 13. Continental Maa 
in the Middle Ages. 
tives of Coinage. 15. Focgeree in Ancient 
Modern Times. 16. Table of Pricesof 
Coins realised at Publie Sales. 


TRADESMEN’S 
struck in London and its Yiceies from & 
ear 1648 to 1672 inclusive. Described fram 
riginals in the Collection of the Sieh 
scum, &c. 1s, 


REMAINS OF PAGAS 


SAXONDOM, principally from Tumuli 
England. in in Number 


2s. 6d. With coloured Plates. 

A GLOSSARY OF PROVES 
CTAL WORDS and PHRASES in Us 
Wiltshire. 12mo., 3s. 
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